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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@—— 
T is with deep regret that we record an abominable 
political assassination by a Hindu student at a 
reception at the Imperial Institute on Thursday evening. 
The victims were Colonel Sir William Curzon Wyllie and 
Dr. Cawas Lalcaca of Shanghai, a Parsee. The murderer 
is an Indian student named Madar Lal Dhingra. The crime 
had evidently been premeditated, as in the possession of the 
student were found two fully loaded revolvers, a dagger, and 
aknife. The murderer appears to have engaged Sir Curzon 
Wyllie in conversation, and then suddenly to have drawn his 
revolver and fired five shots at him. He also shot Dr. Cawas 
Lalcaca, who died soon afterwards, and then attempted to 
shoot himself. In his excitement, however, he miscalculated 
the number of shots, and the revolver aimed at his own 
head snapped without explosion. Two bystanders at once 
seized and disarmed him. 


Sir Curzon Wyllie had a very distinguished career, his last 
office in India being that of Resident in the West Rajputana 
States. At the time of his death he held the position of 
political aide-de-camp to Lord Morley, an office the duties of 
which he discharged with singular tact and ability. The 
deepest possible sympathy will be felt for Lady Wyllie, who 
was in the building when the murder took place. It does not 
yet seem certain whether Dr. Cawas Lalcaca was killed acci- 
dentally or by intention, but in any case it would not seem 
likely that the attack upon him had been planned beforehand. 

We must reserve comment on the general import of the 
crime, but one thing must be saidatonce. If the perpetrators 
and instigators of outrages of this kind think they are going to 
destroy British rule in India by assassination, or drive the 
British people into panic-stricken reprisals, they are very much 
mistaken. Neither the British people, the British Govern- 
ment, nor the able and devoted men who constitute the Indian 
Civil Service and the officers of the Indian Army and British 
Army in India will be deflected by one hair's-breadth from 
their duty by the fear of death. Whether there is one murder 
or a hundred murders, and whether the murders take place in 
Kensington or Bengal, we shall continue to govern India in 
the interests of the governed, and shall neither be frightened 
into granting the fanatics what they want, or think they want, 
nor be led into any policy of injustice or oppression. Though, 
as we have said, we cannot enter fully into the matter to-day, 
we may point out how futile is the policy of making con- 
cessions to what is called Indian public opinion in the matter 
of self-government. Such concessions cannot, and will not, 





conciliate the extremists. If they are to be made, they must 
be purely on their merits, and in the interests of the better 
government of India. As acts of conciliation they not only 
have no result, but are far more likely to operate as stimulants 
to outrage. If we once lead the extremists to think that 
murders result in concessions which would not have been 
made without the murders, we shall have a plentiful crop of 
outrages. Our sympathy is very strongly with Lord Morley. 
His anxieties, and the burden of the Indian administration 
generally, were great enough already. The feeling that the 
members of his immediate staff are exposed to death in so 
terrible a form cannot but increase the weight of care 
inseparable even in the best of times from his great office. 


In the new number of the Revue des Deux Mondes there is 
an article by M. Tardieu which is summarised by the Paris 
correspondent of the Times in Wednesday's issue. M. Tardieu 
finds that the outcome of the recent Balkan crisis has reassured 
Germany, who is no longer doubtful about her place in Europe. 
As a consequence the relations of the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente have improved. But France, Britain, and 
Russia have been taught that their European influence must 
depend upon the development of their military power. Dealing 
with the suggestions of a rapprochement between France and 
Germany, M. Tardieu says that the action of Bismarck in 
annexing Alsace and Lorraine has rendered an Alliance im- 
possible. “ Reserve is the proper attitude of misfortune.” 
Similarly he declares that closer commercial ties with Germany 
are possible only if they are dissociated from certain financial 
schemes. The reference is to the proposals for admitting 
German stocks to quotation on the Paris Bourse. M. Tardieu 
says that these proposals, which are really political, have never 
been discussed by the two Governments. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times says in Thursday's 
paper that the bestowal of the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Stephen upon President Fallitres by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is a mark of gratitude for the friendly attitude of 


France during the annexation crisis. It seems that this 
attitude was due chiefly to M. Crozier, the French Ambassador 
at Vienna, who came to the conclusion that Baron Aehrenthal’s 
hand was forced by Bulgaria, and that he was more sinned 
against than sinning. The correspondent adds that this con- 
viction is now held by most competent observers. We cannot 
ourselves see why Austria-Hungary should have allowed her 
hand to be forced in such an unfortunate direction by a small 
Power, but none the less we are very glad to think it possible 
that Baron Aehrenthal did what he did with some reluctance. 
However that may be, we can feel nothing but genuine pleasure 
at the sign of goodwill between France and Austria-Hungary. 
The more genuine friendships France has in Europe, the 
better both for her and for Europe. 

The Cretan question is discussed with conspicuous modera- 
tion by the Temps. It is maintained that the substitution of 
naval surveillance for land garrisons does not amount to any 
substantial change in the situation. If it was imprudent to 
withdraw the garrisons, it would have been equally so to 
irritate the Cretans by breaking a pledge given only a year 
ago. The writer acquits Great Britain of playing a double 
game. She has “only sought to compromise contrary 
tendencies. She has no interest in estranging the Turks, and 
has only tried to give the Cretans something, and not to make 
them rise against Turkey.” After stating that M. Pichon 
has never differed from Sir Edward Grey in his opinion of the 
situation, the Temps reminds the Cretans that they have 
obtained essential autonomy, and the Turks that they are not 
going to lose Crete. They would therefore do well to practise 
moderation, and “not °-mand the revision of a régime which 
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they have acknowledged for the last ten years, and which they 
accepted on the morrow of a successful war.” 


The Shanghai correspondent of the Times has an interesting 
article in Thursday's paper on the patriotic movement in 
China to build railways with native capital and to resist foreign 
control. Hitherto nearly all railways have been built with 
foreign capital, which can be obtained at an interest of 5 to 5} 
per cent. Chinese capital can command higher interest than 
this in other industrial concerns. But the new spirit in China 
—not without reason—regards the influx of foreign capital as 
a means of diplomatic pressure, and therefore suggests the 
reduction of this interference to a minimum. The ‘Tatsu- 
Maru’ incident is given as a sign of the new forces at work. 
The ‘Tatsu-Maru’ was illegally seized by the Viceroy of 
Canton in complete ignorance of international law, but the 
severe conditions imposed on China subsequently by Japan 
produced the extraordinary outburst of anti-foreign feeling 
which prompted girl students to telegraph their opinions to 
the Chinese Foreign Office, shopkeepers to burn their stocks 
of foreign goods, and the Guilds to organise a boycott which 
spread from Canton to Mukden and from Singapore to 
Sydney. “There can be no doubt,” says the correspondent, 
“that China is really awakening.” The fruits of the awaken- 
ing are curiously crude, but he thinks we may “ safely look to 
time to cure youthful exuberance and to turn the activities 
of the Chinese into paths of real service to their country.” 


M. Philippe Millet, the London correspondent of the Temps, 
contributes a most interesting article to the Morning Post of 
last Saturday on French naval strength. Starting with the 
assumption that the whole problem has been altered by the 
Entente with England, M. Millet emphasises the fundamental 
necessity for France to maintain a definite two-Power standard 
in the Mediterranean. Again, “it is obviously to Great 
Britain’s interest that France should be her watehdog in the 
Mediterranean while the English Fleet is guarding the French 
shores of the Channel and the Atlantic.” By a comparison of 
the programmes of the Austro-Italian combination and of 
France, M. Millet shows that on paper France will easily 
maintain a two-Power standard in the year 1912 with a small 
margin of superiority. But if the Austrians and Italians 
accelerate their construction so as to have between them six 
‘Dreadnoughts’ ready in that year, things will be “ quite 
upset,” and the Mediterranean in danger of being lost to the 
Dual Entente. 


Furthermore—and this is the most significant part of 
M. Millet’s article—the recent inquiry shows that the problem 
will not be solved by merely building a few battleships. “The 
whole Naval Department has to be reorganised,” and then “ the 
House will have to pass an organic law in order to suppress all 
the fluctuations of the previous programmes,” and to fix the 
French naval programme for fifteen or twenty years. Such a 
programme, according to M. Millet, has been recommended by 
the Superior Council to the Navy, and comprises forty-five 
battleships, twelve cruiser-scouts, sixty squadron destroyers, 
eighty-four destroyers for coast defence, and sixty-four sub- 
marines,—to be completed by 1925. M. Millet admits that 
the financial difficulties are numerous and formidable, but 
“ financial difficulties are never final in a matter of national 
defence. France has to set herself to work at once, if she 
wants to do at the same time her duty to herself and her duty 
to her neighbour.” 


A curious paradox of the situation is that if France becomes 
as strong in the Mediterranean as M. Millet desires to see her, 
the danger of the Italian Fleet being used against France or 
Britain will at once pass away. Italy’s Fleet, we venture to 
prophesy, will only be used against the Triple Entente if 
circumstances make it necessary. To say this is not to 
attribute cynicism to Italy. Her geographical position and 
the exposed condition of her shores require her to side 
with those who have the command of the sea in the 
Mediterranean. She has all the disadvantages, and yet none 
of the advantages, of an island as far as Austria is concerned. 
If Italy has got the excuse that overwhelming sea power is 
on the side of France and Britain, we may feel sure that in 
the event of war her Fleet will not be found on the side of 
her nominal allies. 





A debate on the recent changes in the military adminis- 
tration of the Government of India was opened by Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords on Monday. We have 
not space even to summarise the speeches delivered by 
Lord Morley, Lord Lansdowne, Lord MacDonnell, Lord 
Midleton, and others, but may draw attention to the short 
but weighty contribution of Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer, 
while expressing great sympathy with Lord Morley’s general 
policy, was inclined to think that they were perhaps going 
too fast. It could not be too often repeated that we were 
the only Imperial nation which endeavoured to govern a 
dependency by a native Army officered by Europeans, and the 
first question a wise Viceroy would ask himself when any 
proposal was brought before him would be: How would it 
affect the native Army? In these circumstances, he thought 
it most desirable that the Viceroy should always have at his 
elbow an officer of great experience to give him the best 
possible advice, and at no time was this more necessary and 
important than at the present. Lord Curzon, in withdrawing 
his demand for papers, dealt effectively with several personal 
points raised by Lord Midleton’s speech, and rallied Lord 
Morley with having ratified and condoned the “great 
dereliction ”"—viz., impairing the supremacy of the civil 
power—which he had so vigorously denounced in 1905. For 
the rest, he associated himself with the political argument of 
Lord Cromer. 


Parliament during the week has again been occupied with 
the discussion of the Budget. It cannot be said that the 
debates have been in any sense fruitful, except to show how 
little the Cabinet realise the full consequences of their own 
measure, and how different must be the results of the land 
clauses, if carried into practice, from the professed intentions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In truth, the Budget is 
far too big a measure to be got through in one Session of 
Parliament. If the Ministry had been wise, they would have 
got the money they require this year through their increases 
of the Income-tax, the Death-duties, the License-duties, and 
the Customs and Excise duties on tobacco, spirits, and beer, 
and would have left the application to land of an absolutely 
new set of principles until next Session. But though one part 
of the Legislature has made so fatal an error, there is no 
reason why the other portion should acquiesce in it. The 
Lords have, in our opinion, plenty of reason for throwing out 
the land clauses of the Budget on their merits, and because 
the country has never been consulted upon them. They 
have further warrant for such a course in the fact that the 
land clauses, even if accepted in principle, have not, owing to 
existing Parliamentary conditions, been properly discussed. 


We do not mean by what we have said above that not 
enough time has been spent on the discussion, but that, owing 
to the hugger-mugger way in which the subject has been pre- 
sented, and the constant changes of front on the part of the 
Government, there has been no deliberation in the true sense. 
Take, for example, the taxation of “ungotten” minerals. The 
Government began by the monstrous proposal to tax, not 
wealth in possession or wealth even in existence, but wealth 
which is assumed to be in existence and guessed to have 
a particular value. Yet from answers made on behalf 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons this week it seems by no means improbable 
that the tax on “ungotten” minerals will be suddenly 
turned into a tax on mining royalties—on “ gotten” 
minerals—that is, on those portions of the purchase price 
of mineral property which, for the convenience of the 
purchaser, are paid to the vendor, not in a lump sum, but 
year by year as the property is brought into being. Such 
mining royalties already pay Income-tax each year, though in 
strictness they are fragments of capital. If, therefore, the 
Government proposal is accepted, they will be taxed twice 
over. Mr. Lloyd George seems to be of opinion that if 
you propose an injustice, the way to effect a compromise is to 
drop it and adopt another injustice. Though not exactly on 
all fours, it is akin to the logic of the lawyer who said that 
in our Courts of Law substantial justice was done because, 
though many innocent people were convicted, a good many 
guilty people got off ! 

If the “ ungotten” minerals proposal still holds the field, we 
would suggest an extension of the principle to Mr. Lioyd 
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George. Why should not newspapers be taxed on their 
“ yngotten” circulation? A very good case on the lines of 
the mineral taxation might be made ont for such an impost. 
Newspaper proprietors might on the new principle be told that 
if they showed a little more enterprise they might get a great 
deal more circulation, and that the State could not tolerate 
their unbusinesslike and indolent methods in not making full 
use of their opportunities. Government valuers could easily 
be employed to say what the circulation of a particular 
newspaper ought to be, and on such “ungotten” circulation 
they might be charged at the rate of a halfpenny for every 
“ungotten” pound’s-worth of circulation. Returned copies 
would clearly be “ ungotten” circulation. 


Two Ministerial resignations were announced at the end of 
last week. Lord Fitzmaurice, owing to continued ill-heaith, 
resigned the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Mr. Herbert L. Samuel was appointed in his stead. Mr. T. R. 
Buchanan, also owing to ill-health, resigned the Under- 
Secretaryship for India, and the Master of Elibank succeeds 
him. We regret very much the cause of Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
retirement. Like his elder brother, Lord Lansdowne, he has 
a long record of public service both in national and local 
affairs. Mr. Buchanan, who was a Fellow of All Souls, has 
sat in Parliament since 1881. Mr. Samuel’s admirable manage- 
ment of the Children Bill fully justifies his promotion. 





The annual meeting and dinner of the National Service 
League, which were held in London on Wednesday, gave proof 
of the growing strength and popularity of the movement for 
universal training. Not only were the gatherings in both 
cases large, but they were conspicuous for the number of 
influential men who attended them. At the dinner Mr. George 
Wyndham, who was the chief speaker, made some excellent 
points, including a fine quotation from Scott: “My only 
ambition is to be remembered, if remembered at all, as one 
who knew and valued national independence, and would 
maintain it in the present struggle to the last man and the 
last guinea, though the last guinea were my own property 
and the last man my own son.” Lord Roberts in his 
speech dealt conclusively with the allegation that the 
proposals of the League would interfere with recruiting for 
the Regular Army. They had, he declared, proof that this 
would not be so in the experience of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company. At the end of their six months’ training 
thirty-six out of the hundred Spectator men entered the 
Regular Army. “It was the absence of knowledge of the 
advantages of soldiering which kept many men out of the 
Army. It was not dislike of the Army.” 


Lord Roberts might have made his point even stronger by 
mentioning the fact that when the Spectator Experimental 
Company was formed only one of the lads who joined 
expressed any intention of entering the Army,and he guarded 
himself by adding, if he found he liked soldiering. The others, it 
was clear from their answers, had no thought of entering the 
Regular Army. Nevertheless, so attractive did soldiering 
appear to them at the end of six months of exceptionally 
strenuous training—the men of the Spectator Company were 
worked far harder than the ordinary recruits—that no less than 
thirty-six members determined to become Regular soldiers. 
Yet it is seriously urged as an argument against universal 
service that the four months’ training proposed by the League 
would so greatly disgust men with soldiering that very few 
would join the Regular Army. Asa matter of fact, the first 
result of national service would be not only to stimulate 
greatly the number of Regular recruits, but also to improve 
their quality. Thousands of men would find that they had a 
military vocation, and in cases where no specially hopeful 
career was open to them, they would elect not to risk the un- 
certainties of casual civil employment. The fact that the 
recruit training, which now undoubtedly acts as a deterrent, 
had been got through would also influence men to join the 
Regulars. They would feel that the worst was over. 


We are delighted to note that Mr. Windsor Lewis, the 
Unionist candidate for the Cleveland division of Yorkshire, is 
an ardent supporter of the National Service League. The 
need for showing the Government through the by-elections 
what the country thinks of the proposals of the Budget in 
regard to the taxation of land and minerals makes it essential 





that every effort should be made to reduce Mr. Samuel's 
majority. The fact that Mr. Windsor Lewis is so firm an 
advocate of universal military training gives him an extra 
claim upon the sympathy and support of serious men. We 
wish him success, and congratulate him on his courage. 


On Tuesday Lord Cromer addressed the Unionist Free- 
Trade Club. We have dealt at length elsewhere with his 
remarks in regard to the Navy, but may note here his wise 
and moderate appeal to the Tariff Reformers. If the result 
of the next General Election was favourable to their cause, 
he urged them not to rush hastily to the conclusion that 
the country had definitely discarded Free-trade principles. 
Any attempt to carry out the policy of the extreme Tariff 
Reformers would infallibly lead to a speedy and decisive 
reaction :— 

“ Another swing of the pendulum will take place. The party 
in power will be swept away, and the country will then be left to 
the mercy, not of the moderates, but of the extremists of the Liberal 
Party. If this happens, and it is by no means an improbable 
contingency, the last state of all those interests which it is the 
duty alike of Conservatives and moderate Liberals to uphold will 
be infinitely worse than their first.” 


One would have thought that these words would have 
appealed to Conservatives of all shades of opinion. Yet we 
note with regret that the Morning Post not only gives no heed 
to this appeal, but in effect urges the extinction of the Unionist 
Free-traders. But though these symptoms of what we 
may term Protectionist Jacobinism are, from many points of 
view, exceedingly disquieting, we are by no means sure that 
the position of the Unionist Free-traders is as desperate as it 
would appear. In our Constitution moderate men and 
moderate opinions have, unfortunately, very little weight 
when the Parliamentary majority enjoyed by the party in 
power is large. When, however, the majority is small their 
weight and influence at once become felt. It is by no means 
unlikely that after the next General Election we shall enter on 
a period of small majorities. In that case the Morning Post 
will, we venture to say, discover that the Unionist Free-traders 
are by no means a negligible quantity. 





On Tuesday a Memorandum was issued by the Army 
Council “on the existing Army system and on the present 
state of the military forces in the United Kingdom.” 
Appendices show that the total number of officers liable 
for service abroad on January Ist, 1909, was 10,157, as 
compared with 7,463 on December Ist, 1905. The number of 
non-commissioned officers and men on January Ist, 1909, was 
265,515, as compared with 185,823. For service in the United 
Kingdom only there was a personnel of 371,091 out of an 
establishment of 502,375 in October, 1905, and 263,507 out of 
an establishment of 315,514 in April, 1909. 





At the final sitting of the Imperial Press Conference 
last Saturday Lord Esher declared that sound military 
organisation for the Empire could be summed up in three 
words,—a General Staff. Lord Charles Beresford said that 
the great anxiety of our statesmen could be explained in 
only one way,—they knew that we were not prepared. 
General French said that over a million soldiers, already 
trained, could be raised by the Empire, and he hoped that 
soon all these would be at the disposition of the coming 
Imperial General Staff. 

Monday’s papers contained the particulars of an interesting 
scheme providing for the interchange of University students 
among the English-speaking peoples. The movement, which 
has Lord Strathcona for its president, is under the direct 
patronage—to mention only a few names—of the Premier, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Bishop of Londen, and strong General and Executive 
Committees (with Sir Charles Eliot as chairman of the latter) 
have been formed. To endow the proposed scholarships and 
maintain the bureaux an annual expenditure of £4,500 will 
be required, and the Committee for the United Kingdom are 
anxious that a guarantee shall be furnished for £7,200, the 
sum required to meet the cost for this country for three years. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. April lst. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84}—Friday week 843. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 


PANIC-MONGERS AND SECURITY-MONGERS. 


big reaching of moderation is never a very easy, 
and almost always a thankless, task, but it is 
never more difficult, though also never more necessary, 
than when one set of extremists is vehemently calling 
out that the country is going to the dogs and that 
the national spirit is degenerating, while the other, in 
equally shrill tones, is flinging broadcast accusations of 
scare-mongering and panic-mongering, and imploring the 
country to sleep in security and to return to its good old 
John Bull habit of “ pot-bellied equanimity.” When the 
public mind is distracted by the outcries of these two 
schools of thought, those who, like ourselves, are anxious 
about the condition of the nation, and determined, if they 
can, to awaken it to a true sense of its situation, but who 
know at the same time that the heart of the people is sound 
and that there is no national decadence, are apt to get 
blows from both sides. The pessimists insist that we are 
not whole-hearted in our expressions of anxiety, while the 
optimists are shocked because we will not repeat the 
arrot-cry that the nation has been through worse storms 
me and will no doubt weather this one if it will only 
adopt the brave and large-minded policy of shouting that 
there is no danger and no difficulty and that all is for 
the best. 

In spite of the risk of being told that we are trying to 
“have it both ways,” and that we are persisting iu our 
wretched Whig habits even when the nation is in danger, 
we should like to set forth some of the considerations 
which make us intensely anxious about the national situa- 
tion. We must begin, however, by saying that we have no 
sympathy whatever with the lyrical pessimism of Mr. 
Kipling, whose poem in the Morning Post of Monday seems 
to us wholly out of focus. It is as little representative of 
the national spirit as are the diatribes of those Radicals 
and Socialists who, while they differ from Mr. Kipling in 
everything else, are inclined to join with him in repre- 
senting their country as composed chiefly of selfish 
moneymakers or even more selfish pleasure-seekers. As 
we have said again and again in the Spectator, the trouble 
is not here. The nation is, we believe, sounder at heart, 
and sounder even in thew and sinew, than it has ever been 
before in its history. Those who assert thatas a nation we 
are degenerating either in mind or body know very little 
of the history of their country. It is true that there is 
very much that is bad in the state of the nation. Physically 
and morally “we do not as we ought; what we ought 
not, we do.” None the less, if we make a just comparison 
between the conditions prevailing now and those prevailing 
at any former time in our history, we believe the 
comparison will be in favour of to-day. What it is 
necessary to convince the nation of is not that it is going 
downhill, but that the present comparatively sound 
condition of our people, and the general high tone and 
rectitude of intention displayed by their rulers in both 
parties, are not enough to save us from grave peril, and 
will not save us, and that to make ourselves secure 
under existing conditions we must do a great deal 
more, and make many more sacrifices than have ever 
before been called for in our national history. As our 
correspondent “ M. G.” in effect points out in a letter 
which, if a little too pessimistic in tone, is thoroughly 
sound in spirit, our people are in danger because they are 
not showing that power of adapting themselves to their 
environment which is as essential to the survival of 
nations as of animal types. The old life was a good life 
and a sound life in many ways, but we are trying to live 
it in a new world and under new conditions. Here is the 

ril. However unpleasant it may be for those who hold 
with us to be called “scaremongers,” “pedants in a 
panic,” or “persons incapable of realising the noble 
nature of our people,” it is absolutely necessary for us to 
run the risk of such misrepresentation, and to point out 
that the good qualities of nations have not in the past 
saved them from destruction, and will not save them in 
the future unless they are capable of adapting themselves 
to new conditions and of making the appropriate sacrifices 
and renunciations. 


For our people the period of transition, the period in 





which a change of national attitude becomes imperatively 
necessary, is bound to be one of special danger, because 
our national weakness, as also our national strength, 
consists in a certain stubborn equanimity,—an unwilling. 
ness to make a change, or to “get in a fuss,” or 
to admit that the old ways are not good ways, and 
not perfectly suited to these times and all times. The 
Briton’s horror of what he calls panic is an excellent 
thing in itself, but it may easily be carried to a point 
where it becomes a kind of wooden insensibility. There ig 
nothing more admirable than the spectacle of a man keeping 
quite cool while his house is tumbling about his ears, but 
when that attitude of coolness degenerates into a kind of 
idolatry it ceases to be worthy. As a nation we are 
apt to do what all idolaters do,—to keep the material 
and physical phenomena of religion without the spirit 
which should inform it. The wise man keeps cool in a 
moment of peril and shows no nervous rapidity in his 
movements, and even apparently no consciousness of his 
peril, not because that attitude is per se better than any 
other, but because it is one which will best enable him to 
decide how to avoid danger, best enable him to spring in 
the right direction and keep clear of the falling beams. 
Mere coolness and slowness of action in the face of moral 
or physical peril may, if exhibited as it were for “show” 
purposes, and as a matter of pride rather than of wise 
expediency, become a positive danger. There are moments 
when an alert appreciation of danger and a prompt resolve 
to escape from it are far better than conventionalised 
coolness, and when a wise “ panic-mongering ” may become 
an act of national duty. 

Of one thing we are sure. No nation is really decadent 
in which a large number of its best citizens show anxiety 
about the state of the country, and warn their fellows of 
the necessity of care and preparation. The moment for the 
friends of a nation to despair is not when there is any- 
thing in the nation which can be called panic-mongering 
or scare-mongering, but when the national atmosphere 
is surcharged with complacency, and when a mechanical 
optimism rules every field of activity. Though we are far 
from saying that a nation is safe merely because it is 
alarmed, we are confident that the worst symptom of 
national decadence is a fatuous impenetrability to the 
sense of danger, and the belief that all is well, and must 
always be well, with the State. The doomed nation is 
the nation which feels no pain and no anxiety. Just as 
insensibility to pain and a kind of hectic optimism are 
regarded by medical men as bad signs in a patient, so 
national insensibility is a sign of national ill-health. 
When the Republics of Venice and of Holland had 
become decadent at the end of the eighteenth century, the 
people of those States were for the most part unconscious 
of what had happened. Their hearts were stone, and so 
they could not thrive. Those who controlled the State, as 
well as the mass of the people, showed no sigus of anxiety. 
The streets were not filled with Cassandras prophesying 
evil, but with citizens who amused themselves or who 
made money oblivious of the fate before them. When 
a nation has plenty of “ croakers,” plenty of people who 
are keenly sensitive to and vigilant of any symptom of 
national ill-health, that nation, though it may perish by 
some accidental blow or by some change iu the great wheel 
of circumstance, will not perish from atrophy. 

But though we say this, we must hasten to point out 
that the mere fact of pessimism must not be turned 
into what we may term an astringent soothing-syrup. 
Cassandras may be useful, but a nation which prided itself 
on its Cassandras but yet paid no attention to their warnings 
would have given the best possible proof of decadence. 
The ability to feel physical pain and anxiety is not in 
itself a bad symptom. In fact, it shows that those useful 
things, the danger-signals, are working well, and being 
noted. But the nation which does not attend to the 
danger-signals, but simply prides itself upon their good 
working, has lost its head. Reckless engine-drivers are 
sometimes said, when they see signals against them which 
they believe are not really important, to “ whistle them 
off,”—i.e., to run past them in the confident belief that 
they need not have been raised. What we want to avoid 
is our national engine-drivers attempting to “ whistle off” 
the danger-signals. 

To sum up, we are not—as the visitors to the Imperial 
Press Conference found with delight—in any sense a 
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decadent people. On the contrary, we are sound in spirit 
and in wind and limb. But this good physical and moral 
condition is not enough. We must bend our minds and 
bodies to the duty, however unpleasant, of national pre- 
paration. If as a nation we fail, in spite of our strength 
and our courage, the tragedy will not be the less, but 
infinitely the greater. For a decadent nation which fails 
excuses may be pleaded at the bar of history. There can 
be none for those who, though still potent and still capable 
of doing great and noble work, fail because they relied too 
complacently on their latent strength,—who went unarmed 
or partly armed amid dangers and perils. 





LORD CROMER AND A NAVAL LOAN. 


OME fifteen years ago we ventured to assert that the 
best way of dealing with naval competition, and 
showing the Powers that if the command of the sea was 
to be put up to auction we must and would have it 
knocked down to us, was to arrange for a large loan, and 
to employ that loan in making the Fleet invincible. By 
that means we could not only obtain a settled programme, 
but could give physical proof, which perhaps could be given 
in no other way, of our determination to keep the command 
of the sea. The plan of voting money by driblets, and, 
after a great deal of talk and anxious deliberation, making 
a bid just higher than the bids of our rivals, had, we 
urged, the unfortunate result of leading on those rivals, 
and encouraging them to think that if they only put forth 
a little more effort we should drop behind and not make 
the necessary bid. A big bid, however, would tend to 
convince them that we meant business, and would make 
them feel that the game of competition was too expensive. 
For, remember, the great international naval auction is one 
in which the bids are made in hard cash and the money has 
to be paid whether the object is secured or not. We are glad 
to find so practised a tinancier and so sound an economist 
as Lord Cromer giving the weight of his high authority to 
the policy we advocated so long ago as 1894, and support- 
ing it with similar arguments. In his memorable speech 
to the Unionist Free-'lrade Club on Tuesday Lord Cromer 
declared that if there was to be a race we must win. 
“The best way to put a stop to baneful competition would 
be to offer practical proof of the national determination to 
win at whatever cost.” Lord Cromer went on to express 
his belief that 
“heavy naval expenditure was to be justified, not merely on the 
merits of the case, but because it would be both politic, and in the 
long run economical, to show conclusively that no nation or com- 
bination of nations could hope to compete with us. Borrowing 
had always been held to be justifiable in time of war. They were 
happily not at war, but they lived in a state of armed peace, 
which, for all financial purposes, might be said to be very nearly 
akin to a state of war. For his own part, therefore, although he 
greatly sympathised with the reluctance of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to resort to borrowing, he thought that a loan, with a 
Sinking Fund equivalent to the ordinary life of a battleship 
attached to it, would, under all the circumstances of the case, be 
justifiable.” 
Making his point still more specifically, Lord Cromer 
pointed out that if we were to raise a loan of fifty 
millions, and were to take the life of a battleship at twenty 
years for ourselves, we should be inclined to take sixteen 
as a safer estimate—the interest and Sinking Fund charges 
on that loan would not amount to more than £3,360,000 
a year fortwenty years. ‘The fifty millions would of course 
not all be spent in one year, but in four, or possibly five. No 
doubt an accountant, dealing solely with what we may call 
the arithmetical view of the problem, would be able to 
show that the plan advocated by Lord Cromer would really 
be extravagant, and that it would be more economical to 
raise the money each year in the ordinary way. But even 
if this is so, it does not in the least meet Lord Cromer’s con- 
tention. His immediate object is moral and political, not 
economic, or at any rate not economic in the first instance. 
He wants to prove to the world that we are determined to 
win, and so to strike a blow at the competition which is 
exhausting us and our competitors. But this end, as we 
have pointed out above, cannot be obtained through annual 
votes and by a policy of piecemeal. We want, not to lead 
our competitors on, but, as we said in 1894, “ to choke 
them off,” and that process of “choking off” is far more 
likely to be secured by one big bid than by a number of 
small ones. 








It is, we admit, not possible to give direct proof of the 
wisdom of Lord Cromer’s policy, because it necessarily 
deals with the attitude of foreign Powers in the future. 
We can, however, produce indirect proof which appears to 
us of no small importance. During the first two years of 
the present Administration Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues determined that they would show the 
bona fides of their desire to discourage international 
expenditure on armaments by reducing our shipbuilding 
programme toa minimum. Accordingly they adopted the 
policy of those well-meaning friends of peace who declare 
that the more this country prepares for war at sea and 
adds to her Fleet, the more she forces others, and especially 
Germany, to do the same. If, they urge, we nthe ye 
have the courage not to build, we should soon find other 
Powers following our example. Accepting this view 
in principle, for three years we practically made no 
bids in the great international maritime auction-room. 
What was the result? Did this good example abate 
the energy and expenditure of our competitors? Not 
a bit of it. On the contrary, this very practical 
proof of our pacific intentions instead of discouraging 
expenditure acted as a violent stimulant. Germany 
at once began to build with feverish activity, advancing 
her naval construction by leaps and bounds,—an advance 
that culminated in the secret acceleration which was 
apprehended by our Cabinet last November, and which, as 
was shown by their public speeches in the spring, made so 
profound an impression on their minds. In a word, our 
refusal to bid had the effect of luring Germany into a 
tremendous effort. Instead of having cooled her zeal, we 
had inflamed it. 

We do not, of course, say that this affords definite and 
irrefutable proof that a contrary policy, the policy of 
announcing a big bid, or rather aseries of big bids, must 
necessarily have the opposite effect. We have, however, a 
very shrewd feeling that it would have that effect, and at 
any rate the policy, since it would not materially increase 
the expenditure we shall make in any case, is well worth 
trying. At the worst it cau do no harm, and at the best 
it may do a great deal of good. We trust, therefore, that 
all those who, while determined to maintain our command 
of the sea, and to maintain it not on the narrowest possible 
margin, but upon a margin broad enough for real safety 
and security, want to attain this end in the cheapest way 
possible, and to discourage the present ruinous competi- 
tion, will give their serious attention to Lord Cromer’s 
proposal. Lord Cromer is not a man who advocates 
schemes of that kind without thought. It was not 
thrown off lightly, but was adopted as the mature 
conclusion of one who has had a life training not 
only in finance, but in the higher problems of Imperial 
defence and of international relations. Though he 
realises the national danger, we may be sure that he 
has not exaggerated it, or approached it with a mind con- 
fused by panic, and, further, that the course he proposes 
is based upon the principles of sound finance. 

In support of Lord Cromer's view on the question of 
naval policy and naval finance, we desire to draw attention 
to the speech made by Lord Charles Beresford on Wednes- 
day to the London Chamber of Commerce. As our readers 
know, we do not in any sense belong to what has been 
maliciously or ineptly called “the Beresford school.” On 
the contrary, many of Lord Charles Beresford’s friends 
hold that he has had scaut appreciation from the Spectator, 
and that we have not been fair to him when we have 
warned the public agaiust an element of instability and 
rashness that has on occasion been shown in his method 
of approaching naval problems. To be quite frank, though 
we have never doubted his ability as a naval commander, 
and his power to use a fleet afloat with skill and courage, 
we have not felt any very great contidence in what we may 
term his naval statesmanship. We are bound to say, 
however, that Wednesday's speech, taken as a whole, is 
not open to these strictures, but shows a moderation of 
tone which goes far to justify his more eager supporters. 
His warnings were grave without being exaggerated, and, 
what is more, without showing animus or that spirit of 
personal partisanship which, even if excuse may be found 
for it in certain recent events, must be the ruin of naval 
efficiency. Again, his criticism of the ‘ Dreadnought ’ policy 
was kept well within bounds, and showed no tendency 
to run to exaggeration and to the representation of the 
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magnificent vessels of that type as well-nigh worth- 
less. Further, though Lord Charles is, in our opinion, 
right in thinking that we made a great mistake in our 
arrogant advertisement of the ‘Dreadnought’ type, and 
that such arrogant advertisement has cost not only us 
but the world many millions, we are glad to see that he 
realises that, for good or evil, we are now committed to the 
licy of the big unit, and that that policy must perforce 
maintained. 

As to the detailed programme for shipbuilding set 
forth by Lord Charles we do not desire to express an 
opinion, for we do not profess to have the expert knowledge 
required for such criticism. We will only say hore that 

ima facie the policy seems reasonable, and that his plea 
or an increase in the number of destroyers, or rather of 
super-destroyers, strikes us as common-sense. One or 
two other matters raised by Lord Charles, and dwelt upon 
in the important letter read by him from Sir Frederick 
Richards—than whom there are few greater or sounder 
authorities on naval matters living—deserve to be men- 
tioned. Both speak of what Sir Frederick Richards calls 
the “cruel bleeding to death of our Coastguard Service; 
our first and best-trained Reserves are the eyes and ears 
of our shores.” To this protest we desire to give the 
fullest possible endorsement. The virtual abolition of 
the Coastguard Service has always seemed to us an 
act of criminal folly. We feel almost as strongly on the 
threatened depletion of the Marines. We realise, of 
course, the difficulty of the Marine officer, who under 
present arrangements tends to be shut into a moral 
water-tight compartment, but, in our opinion, any 
“reform” which moves in the direction of destroying 
a body at once so efficient and so economical, and a 
body also of such magnificent traditions, is not a 
reform at all. 

We must make one more reference to Sir Frederick 
Richards’s letter. In it he uses the phrase, “the moral 
scrapping of the Fleet.” Here, we believe, is the real 
danger. It is true, no doubt, as Lord Charles Beresford 
shows, that there never was a period when men and officers 
were keener or better. At the same time, it is impossible 
to doubt that there are forces at work in the Navy which, 
if not checked, must produce the “moral scrapping” of 
which Sir Frederick Richards speaks. Incidents such as 
those of which the Bacon letters are an example cannot 
continue for any length of time without weakening the 
moral fibre of the Fleet, and with it the safety of this 
realm and Empire. 

We feel that as advocates of national economy we cannot 
leave the subject of this article without a word of apology, 
or at any rate explanation, in regard to our support of the 
loan proposal. We will make that apology, however, in 
the words we used fifteen years ago in advocating a naval 
loan to “ choke off” naval competition, for every word of 
what we then wrote is applicable, though in a higher 
degree, to the existing circumstances :— 

“We have no sort of notion of defending the plan of fixing on 
asum of money, and throwing it to the Admiralty with a ‘Do 
the best you can with that, and be d——-d to you.’ That is not 
the way in which a prudent man of business carries out improve- 
ments in the machinery of his factory. When he is convinced 
that improvements are needed, he inquires exactly as to what 
wants doing, and then orders it to be done. He knows that the 
plan of ‘Do the best you can’ as often as not means sheer waste 
and muddle. The only satisfactory arrangement is for the 
Admiralty officials to estimate exactly what is wanted to keep 
the command of the sea for England during the next ten years, 
and for the Government, after they have satisfied themselves that 
the estimate is a prudent and well-constructed one, to adopt it. 
Only by doing that shall we put matters on a businesslike 
footing. To begin by asking the question, ‘How much can we 
squeeze out of the Treasury?’ must be utterly wrong. The 
proper way is to ask, ‘What do we want?’ That should be the 
rule in all matters which are essential to the national welfare. 
It is all very well when grants for Universities or Museums 
or more inspectors are in question to ask first, ‘What can 
the Treasury afford?’ When it is a question of national 
existence, the plan of making the economic point of view the most 
important is absurd. You must save the State before you save 
its money. We speak thus with no light heart. Weare fully 
aware that the disease of extravagance is one to which demo- 
cracies are specially liable, and we do not fail to realise that every 
pound collected in taxation and spent by Government is with- 
drawn from useful work, and tends to decrease the wealth of the 
nation. We do not then love naval expenditure for itself. All 
such considerations are, however, overborne by the plain need for 
a stronger Navy with which the nation is confronted. When it 
is a choice of evils, we must choose the lesser. But who can 





doubt that more taxation is an infinitely less evil than a Fleet too 
weak to maintain our supremacy? With Europe an armed camp, 
and England and her Colonies and Dominions the greatest piece 
of plunder that the world has ever seen, we should be little less 
than madmen to run the risk of losing command of the sea, 
While the sea is the road by which comes the food on which we 
live, and the road by which we reach and hold our foreign 
possessions, the sea is our territory.” 





PRINCE BULOW AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


IME brings its revenges, and perhaps brings them to 
the assistance of the heads of political autocracies 
sooner than to that of other people. It is impossible not 
to compare the visit of Prince Biilow to Kiel last week 
with his visit to Potsdam last November. Both visits 
were to see the Emperor on the most urgent affairs of 
State. At Potsdam the Chancellor was armed with the 
indignation of the whole people aroused by the Emperor's 
embarrassing “ interview” in the Daily Telegraph, and he 
went there with no less a purpose than to deliver a plain 
lecture to his master, and to require as a condition of his 
own continuance in public service that the Emperor should 
not be so indiscreet in future. At Kiel last week Prince 
Biilow went rather as a suppliant, not, indeed, to beg 
to be kept in office (for it is possible that he is not 
disinclined to retire, and he actually travelled to Kiel to 
offer his resignation), but to explain his defeat at the 
hands of the Conservative and Centre combination, 
and to solicit instructions for the future. Within 
eight montis the situation has thus been inverted; 
the Emperor, so far from accepting conditions for 
enjoying Prince Biilow’s continued services, agrees with 
him that his resignation is necessary, and indeed 
inevitable. Prince Biilow is to remain Chancellor only 
until certain reforms have been introduced into the Imperial 
fmmances. His resignation is none the less “irrevocable”; 
it is only antedated. The Neue Freie Presse sagaciously 
remarks that the Royal disfavour is soon reflected in the 
affairs of the Reichstag. It isquitetrue. Ever since Prince 
Biilow “ stood up” to the Emperor last November the talis- 
man which turned so many of his political undertakings 
into successes seems to have left his keeping. The Bloc 
crumbled away under his hand, and the unexpected com- 
bination of Conservatives and the Clerical Centre came 
into being to resist the Government proposals for financial 
reform. Our sympathies in the financial question are 
largely with Prince Biilow. Germany cannot spend money 
on a great Navy and run up a vast and continually 
increasing National Debt without having recourse to an 
Inheritance-tax. The Junkers have a native horror of 
such a tax—to their minds it is like laying hands on the 
Ark of the Covenant—and they and their allies have 
flouted Prince Biilow ever since the proposal was made, 
although in its latest form it is the most gently 
applied tax conceivable. Will Prince Biilow, in his 
temporary tenure of the Chancellorship, be able to 
draw some sort of order out of the chaos, and 
carry a scheme of Imperial taxation which is free from 
such preposterous burdens on commerce and industry as 
are recommended by the triumphant majority in the 
Reichstag? We think it is probable that he will do so. 
We must not forget that a defeat of the Government in 
the Reichstag is quite unlike a Ministerial defeat in 
the British House of Commons. The Chancellor, after 
a consultation with the Emperor, comes back with 
powers of compromise, and the dispute is generally 
settled. His return with a new mandate from the 
Emperor is like the return of a new party to power in 
Britain. He is not dependent on a party which lives by 
votes alone; if he cannot get help from one quarter of the 
Reichstag, he will joyfully accept it from another. 

But the prospect—as we see it—that Prince Biilow will 
probably succeed in his temporary mission makes the 
ending of his power the more notable. It will be said 
that there is a sign of democratic development in the fact 
that Prince Biilow is the first German Chancellor who has 
expressly retired in the face of an adverse Parliamentary 
vote. We read the signs differently. We fancy that the 
Emperor is willing to have Prince Biilow’s career brought 
to an end in spite of the handle that is being given to 
the democratic politicians of whom he disapproves. The 
handle can easily be taken away later. The Emperor, we 
may say without offence, is at once human enough and 
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Imperial enough to remember Prince Bilow’s words of 
Jast November :—‘‘ The knowledge that the publication of 
bis conversations has not produced the effect which the 
Emperor intended in England, and has provoked deep 
excitement and painful regret in our own country, will— 
and this is a firm conviction which I have gained during 
these days of stress—induce the Emperor in future to 
observe that reserve, even in private conversations, which 
js equally indispensable in the interest of a uniform 

licy and for the authority of the Crown. Were that 
not so, neither I nor any successor of mine could assume 
the responsibility.” In Germany Radicals and Socialists 
spoke of November 10th, when that announcement was 
made, as a sort of “Day of the Bastille,’"—the beginning 
of a new Constitutional epoch. We could not feel so 
sanguine. ‘Depend upon it,” we wrote, “the personal 
régime has not said its last word.” The personal régime 
at this very moment is uppermost. And it has a great 
opportunity. The Conservatives and Clericals will not be 
at all anxious to “rub in” the lesson that Prince Biilow 
has been forced to retire by a Parliamentary vote, 
and therefore this powerful majority may be expected 
to smooth matters over with him, as we have already 
guessed, and having done that to let him go. The 
Emperor will then have got the new taxes he requires, and, 
with a Conservative temper entirely favourable to the 

rsonal régime ruling the Reichstag, he will be free to 
Rok about for a new Chancellor after his own heart. 
Thus the Emperor will score all along the line, and the 
inverted situation of to-day will be confirmed. We are 
not so foolish as to suppose that the democratic advance 
will be checked permanently, but for the moment we 
cannot help perceiving a very distinct swing back in the 
other direction. The political autocracy, or autocratic 
bureaucracy, remains, and a change will have to be a very 
much slower growth than German enthusiasts supposed 
last November. 

We regret the fall of Prince Biilow, because he is so far 
from being a Junker, or a statesman rigidly Prussian in 
thought, that he is the kind of man who might possibly 
guide successfully the beginnings of a Constitutional 
development. A very different man would be required later, 
we know, but Prince Biilow might have spent many useful 
years in more or less undesignedly preparing the way for 
that genuine Parliamentary government which is the only 
conceivable goal for a Teutonic people. ‘There was a very 
acute analysis of his character in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Tuesday which will be recognised as true by all who have 
followed his career as Chancellor. Prince Biilow, it says, 
is “interesting.” ‘That word expresses all his limitations. 
There is nothing monumental about him such as must be 
symbolised in statuary. He will never be represented with 
the club of Hercules. He is an extraordinarily skilful 
diplomatist, and a Parliamentarian without match in 
Germany. He is “German” and “ European” rather 
than “Prussian,” and yet he has done hardly anything 
for the powerless middle classes against the nobility. 
Were he a man of torrential democratic feeling or any 
vindictiveness, he might even now ride the whirlwind of 
the German middle classes. But we all know that Prince 
Biilow will not do that. When he disappears he will 
simply leave behind him the memory of a man who 
followed Bismarck in ideas, while changing the Bismarckian 
touch beyond recognition by his own unalterable habit of 
urbanity, amiability, and soothing humour. 





THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 

HE action of the Labour Party in reference to the 
coming visit of the Emperor of Russia to this country 

is a real disappointment to those of us who have watched 
with satisfaction their progress as a Parliamentary factor. 
In most instances the part they have played in the 
House of Commons has been creditable to their good 
sense, their political knowledge, and their acquaintance 
with Constitutional methods. They have shown themselves 
to be good speakers and patient listeners. They have 
preferred argument to noise, and been more anxious to 
convince opponents than to obstruct business. They have 
in some cases given a useful lesson to the older organisa- 
tions, and proved that a Labour Party can be a valuable 
addition to the forces which make up representative 





government. For the moment, we are sorry to say, this 
agreeable prospect is clouded over. Their protest inst 
the welcome which the Government are about to offer to 
the Tsar betrays a strange ignorance alike of international 
relations and of contemporary history. That visit, they 
tell us, is an offence to the great majority of Englishmen 
and an insult to the national self-respect. The country is 
“humiliated by the appearance of such a guest within its 
borders,” and they can only hope that it will speak 
out in emphatic condemnation of the Government 
responsible for the invitation. Language of this kind 
might have been looked for in some obscure gathering 
of foreign Anarchists, but when it is used by English 
Members of Parliament, speaking professedly in the name 
of a recognised political party, we can only feel that we 
have given them credit for a wider knowledge of affairs 
and a more generous appreciation of character than they 
yet possess. 


That foreign Governments can draw no distinction 
between a nation and its Sovereign is not only a political 
commonplace, it is a commonplace which has done 
excellent service to the cause of which the Labour Party 
suppose themselves to be the champions. They are 
attacking the very doctrine that they blame the European 
Powers for refusing to recognise at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary epoch. They are acting in the same spirit 
in which public opinion compelled Pitt to commit the 
country, in opposition to his own wishes and his own 
judgment, to the war with France. He might indeed have 
used the very words of the Labour Party circular in 
justification of his action, and used them with an accuracy 
to which their authors can lay no claim. That prolonged 
conflict had its origin in the unwillingness of the 
English nation to be a party, even by acquiescence, to 
the acts of the Revolutionary Government. The execution 
of Louis XVI. was held to place the leaders of the 
French people beyond the pale of toleration. The 
Labour Party have not, indeed, the courageous con- 
sistency which sought to rebuild the French throne for 
the benefit of Louis XVI.’s heir. They do not propose 
that we should declare war against the Russian Government 
in the supposed interests of the Russian people. They are 
content with doing what they can to injure the interests 
of their own country, and to imperil the object which, by 
a singular delusion, they imagine that they have specially 
at heart. In other cases, indeed, they are not unwilling to 
postpone even their own convictions to the cause of 
European peace. They are silent, and wisely silent, when 
German Courts inflict severe sentences on German 
workmen for the crime of lése-majesté, or when German 
military authorities condone, applaud, or even suggest 
outrages by officers on members of the civil population. 
They can see clearly enough that international goodwill 
is not likely to be promoted by reckoning up every 
error in the attitude of foreign Governments towards 
their own subjects. But to this prudent policy there 
is an exception. The general rule is suspended in a 
solitary instance. The nation with which we have at last 
come to an understanding happens to be also the nation 
which can do most to maintain the balance of European 
alliances, and prevent the gravitation of European strength 
towards a single camp. More than this, it is the nation 
with which we have had most occasions of illwill and 
suspicion in the past, and have consequently most cause 
for satisfaction in the new relations which have grown 
up between us. Our understanding with Russia is a 
guarantee of peace over vast regions in Asia as well as 
over the Continent of Europe, and it is the permanence of 
this understanding that the party which calls itself, and 
probably believes itself, the chief supporter of peace in 
this country is doing all it can to destroy. All it can, 
happily, is not very much. The Emperor will pay the visit 
the Labour Party so much deprecate. The supposed insult 
to the national good fame will be more than condoned, it 
will be greeted with enthusiasm. The country, which, 
according to the Labour circular, ought to feel the presence 
of the Tsar a humiliation, will welcome it as evidence 
of the salutary change that has come over European 
affairs, and the efforts of the authors of the circular will 
be forgotten. But a political party cannot complain if it 
is judged by its intentions rather than by the results to 
which they have actually led, and if this test were — 
in the present instance the Labour Members would have 
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to be ranked among the declared enemies of their own 
country. Happily there will, as we sincerely hope, be no 
need to bring the test into use. No political party can 
claim immunity from mistakes, or boast its ability to cast 
the first stone at an erring neighbour. 


The reception of the circular by the very men among 
whom its framers probably thought it was most certain of 
a welcome ought to bring enlightenment with it. The 
English Labour Party can hardly claim to be more 
representative of Russia than the Russian representatives, 
more anxious to secure Constitutional freedom than the 
Duma which is its natural upholder. Yet if they are 
not prepared to go this length they must have felt 
some doubts of their own political capacity when they 
read the reply of the President of the Duma, and the 
protest which he was commissioned by his colleagues to 
make against the insult to themselves which the circular 
conveys. The Labour Party have proved themselves 
strangely blind to the extraordinary difficulties with 
which the Tsar has been confronted. We may be quite 
sure that the fate of Louis XVI. has constantly heen 
kept before his eyes, that he has again and again been 
warned of the danger he is running by not crushing the 
revolution in its cradle, that he has repeatedly been 
implored to make his subjects feel the full strength of 
their Sovereign’s arm. There have been moments when 
the establishment of Constitutional government in Russia 
seemed all but hopeless, and the reason was the seeming 
impossibility that the Emperor could emancipate himself 
from the reactionary influences in the midst of which he 
lived. Which of us had any expectation when the first Duma 
was dissolved that it would really have a successor, or that 
the third Duma would be called into being by the very 
Sovereign who had sent the first and second about their 
business? Here and there no doubt there were Englishmen 
with special knowledge of the Emperor’s mind who credited 
him with the determination to make the concessions which 
the condition of Russia demanded, and no more, and who 
believed that the one hope of the revolution as against a 
reactionary triumph lay in the ability of the Russian 
Sovereign to make himself the leader of his people in 
its progress along an untried path. From the very 
interesting interview with M. Maklakov of which Mr. 
Maurice Baring gave an account in the Morning Post of 
Tuesday we learn that in the opinion of the Democratic 
statesmen the only gainers by the action of the English 
Labour Party will be the Russian reactionaries. In their 
eyes England is the worst guide that a Russian Sovereign, 
the worst example that the Russian people, can possibly 
have. She is, in fact, the standing obstacle to the accept- 
ance by either Sovereign or people of reactionary counsels. 
When the Emperor is told, as doubtless he is told every 
day, that by playing with Constitutionalism he is risking 
his own life and the lives of his children ; when he is warned 
that the revolution can only be rendered harmless in one 
way, and that the way of instant and resolute suppression ; 
when the inevitable fate of crowned weakness is painted in 
the gloomiest colours,—the one crucial exception to which 
the Tsar can point is that of the British Monarchy. Why 
should the policy which has given England Edward VII. 
stand for nothing but ruin to Nicholas II.? Different as 
the conditions of the two countries are, their inhabitants 
are made of the same flesh and blood. Persistent as racial 
distinctions are, there are points at which they may meet 
ina common humanity, and what two centuries of Con- 
stitutional rule have made tho King of Britain need 
not be beyond the ambition and the imitation of the 
Tsar of All the Russias. When these considerations are 
commended to the Emperor by those who wish him to 
persevere in the path on which he has entered the arguments 
of the Reactionary Party—a party naturally possessing 
tremendous strength at a Court like the Russian—would 
be terribly reinforced if those who urge them could point to 
the Labour Members as the accepted exponents of British 
opinion. They would, as M. Maklakov puts it, ‘‘ be saved 
even the trouble of forging their own weapons.” Why, 
they would say to the Emperor, condescend to be the friend 
and imitator of a nation which offers you these open and 
outrageous insults? To secure their good opinion and 
their support you sacrifice real friends nearer home, and 
submit to have your policy dictated to you by men who 
cannot respect even the common decencies of international 


speech. If the Labour Party had their way, we might 








shortly be looking on at a Russo-German Alliance and g 
triumphant reaction, both alike built out of the fragments 
of the Anglo-Russian understanding. That, however, ig 
a spectacle which we may confidently count on being 
spared. 





THE WISDOM OF BASTIAT. 


E congratulate the Cobden Club and the Prime 
Minister on their courage in having republished 
in convenient form a translation of the “ Sophismes 
Economiques ” of Frédéric Bastiat (“The Fallacies of 
Protection,” Cassell and Co., 1s. net), for Bastiat wag 
not the kind of Free-trader who confined his Free-trade 
principles to exports and imports, and in other walks of 
life applied the principles of Protection. Mr. Asquith tells 
us in his introductory note to this reprint: ‘‘ The cardinal 
doctrines of Free Trade have never been more cogently 
presented or more brilliantly illustrated ” than by Bastiat. 
‘True ; but those cardinal doctrines were applied fairly and 
squarely and all along the line. Bastiat never runs away 
from a Free-trade argument because it is getting perilously 
near a condemnation of Socialism. Nay, he rejoices to 
point out, as in his pamphlet, “Protectionnisme et 
Communisme,” that the principles which condemn one 
condemn the other. 

Bastiat is thus a very dangerous person for the Prime 
Minister to introduce just now to the notice of the British 
people, for if they are taken by his principles, as we 
trust they may be, those principles will be found to 
lay the Budget in ruins. Very striking is the contrast 
between the policy which Mr. Asquith now officially 
champions in the matter of land taxation and the 
teachings of Bastiat which he tells us are for all 
time. In the “Harmonies Economiques,” to which 
frequent reference is made in the new Cobden Club 
volume, a long chapter is devoted to the defence of 
private property in land, and to a demonstration of the 
enormous advantages which that form of property has 
conferred upon mankind. Coming to close grips with the 
theory that there is unearned increment in the value of 
land which is not to be found in the value of other things, 
Bastiat writes :—“ There is no kind of work from banking 
to manual labour which does not present the same 
phenomenon [i.e., of unearned increment]. There is no 
occupation the remuncration of which is not increased by 
the sole fact of the amelioration of the surroundings in 
which it is carried on. ..... The lawyer, the doctor, the 
teacher, the artist, the poet, are better paid for equal work 
as the town and the nation to which they belong increase 
in prosperity, as the taste or need for their services 
extends, and as the public asks for these services more, and 
is at the same time better disposed and better able to pay 
them at a higher rate.” That is a passage which, as he 
is so strong an admirer of Bastiat, we would ask the 
Prime Minister to explain for the benefit of those 
Members of Parliament who, like Mr. Harold Cox, 
cannot understand why land should be singled out for 
special taxation. 

This consideration, which has been urged several times 
in the House of Commons in the last few weeks, has never 
been seriously dealt with, either by the Prime Minister or 
by any of his lieutenants. They have contented them- 
selves with feebly repeating that individuals are subject 
to competition, forgetting to notice that land also is 
subject to competition, and that the alternative to a dear 
site in the city is a cheaper site in the suburbs, just 
as the alternative to an expensive K.C. is a more modest 
junior. 

It may be added that not only did Bastiat, whom Mr. 
Asquith properly couples with Cobden, defend private 
property in land and oppose modern theories in favour of 
its special taxation, but Cobden himself emphatically 
condemned the principles underlying the Land-taxes 
proposed in the present Budget. In a letter to the 
Times, which was reproduced in the Spectator of May 4th, 
1907, Cobden wrote indignantly repudiating the charge 
made against him by Mr. Delane of having advocated a 
scheme for robbing landowners of their property for the 
benefit of the poor. In the House of Commons itself he 
repeatedly asserted that “we must not tax one another 
for the benefit of one another.” We are aware that some 
of the land-taxers have taken hold of a passage in one of 
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Cobden’s speeches in order to claim him as an advocate 
for their schemes. This passage, which has been grossly, 
though we will not say deliberately, misinterpreted, 
obviously applied to the removal of the legal obstacles 
which then made the free sale of land difficult. Since 
Cobden wrote most of these obstacles have been removed 
by reforms in the law of conveyancing. What the Govern- 
ment are now proposing to do is to institute a series of new 
obstacles in the shape of Increment-duties, Reversion- 
duties, increased transfer-stamps, and so on. This is a 
direct negation of the economics of the Cobdenite era 
which Mr. Asquith is so anxious to assure us are not 
out of date, at the very moment that he is devoting the 
whole weight of the Parliamentary majority which he 
commands to their destruction. 

Another example of the wisdom of Bastiat which is worth 
the most serious attention of the present Government is to 
be found in the Cobden Club’s new volume. Dealing with 
the idea that the State can direct the commerce of a 
country better than it can be directed by the merchants 
and manufacturers who have to make their living by 
exercising their judgment, Bastiat asks:—“‘Is there a 
State apart from the people? Is there human foresight 
apart from Bemamity? .. wc To found so many 
hopes upon the State is simply to take for granted the 
existence of collective science and foresight after having 
set out with the assumption of individual imbecility and 
improvidence.” 

This argument, like most of Bastiat’s arguments, 
applies, of course, as much to the Socialistic policy of 
the Government as to the Protectionist policy of the 
Opposition. Both political parties at the present moment 
are appealing to the State to assume the rdle of 
a Divine Providence, and it is little more than an 
accident that one party wishes the new functions of 
the State to be confined to domestic affairs while the 
other proposes to extend them to the region of foreign 
trade. If the Prime Minisier is himself in sympathy with 
these new developments of Liberal policy, it is difficult to 
understand how he could have penned the following 
sentences :—* It is the fashion in some quarters nowadays 
to treat the economics of the Cobdenite era as obsolete. 
There is no writer or thinker of that time whose reasoning 
or conclusions are less dependent upon local and transient 
conditions than are those of Bastiat.” Surely Mr. Asquith 
can hardly have forgotten that a large part of Bastiat’s 
writings was occupied with a vigorous attack upon the 
Socialism of his day, which was in all essentials identical 
with the Socialism of the present day. The idea of using 
the money of the taxpayer to provide gratuitous pensions 
for old people, some of whom are better off than the 
taxpayers themselves, is utterly repugnant to the whole 
of Bastiat’s teaching, and would certainly have been 
denounced by him as only another form of reciprocal 
robbery. 

While pointing out the crushing weight of Bastiat’s 
arguments against the Budget and the general social 
reform policy of the Government, we must not forget 
the masterly way in which Bastiat demolishes the whole 
fabric of Protection. We gave our readers the other day 
Bastiat’s immortal description of Crusoe as the consumer- 
producer. The Cobden Club’s volume contains besides 
this the best of Bastiat’s economic fables. For example, 
there is the famous Candlemakers’ Petition against the 
“inundation of our national market with light [from the 
sun} at a fabulously reduced price.” Very similar as a 
piece of satire is the essay devoted to a serious considera- 
tion of the proposal that every man should be compelled 
to tie up his right hand so that the amount of employ- 
ment may be increased by compelling everybody to work 
with one hand only. ‘I'here is also a very charming little 
Chinese story of an Emperor who filled up a canal in 
order to find employment for his subjects in making a 
road in place of the canal. Another chapter which 
every honest Protectionist ought to read is entitled 
“Abundance or Scarcity?” Bastiat here points out in 
his inimitable manner that while every reasonable person 
admits that abundance of good things is desirable for 
mankind, the policy of the Protectionist is always in 
favour of scarcity. 

The volume, in fact, is full of illuminating illustrations 
and pregnant plirases. For example, Bastiat happily 
describes the attempt to adjust a tariff to the conflicting 





desires of different classes of manufacturers and consumers 
as a “process of reciprocal robbery.” We sincerely trust 
that our readers will buy this most entertaining volume. 
Whether Free-traders or Tariff Reformers, they cannot 
fail to be amused by its wit and originality. We would 
suggest, however, to the Cobden Club that if they really 
believe in the wisdom of Bastiat, they should publish a 
companion volume containing selections from Buastiat’s 
denunciations of State action, and of all attempts to 
make men rich and happy by Act of Parliament. 








LORDLINESS. 
T is always said that an Englishman loves a Lord. It 
would be more exact to say that he is in love with 
lordliness, a word of which the obvious derivation is apt 
somewhat to obscure the meaning. Charlotte Bronté said of 
Mr. Helstone that he was always in favour of “the lordly, the 
liberal, the effective.” So are the great majority of English- 
men, and without giving the matter much thought they regard 
Lords as symbols of these things. To imagine that English. 
men as a whole desire any form of social equality is an absurd 
mistake. Any man who counts upon such a desire as a 
political asset reckons without his host. What the English- 
man really likes, delights to exercise, and delights to receive 
is consideration,—more consideration than can well exist 
between equals. Events which happen above or below 
him, be they tragedies or comedies, provided he knows the 
actors, have in his mind about half the value of those 
which take place on bis own level; but it is almost a matter 
of conscience to him to express himself about them in a 
more conventional and less critical spirit. He is glad to 
see the successful son come home, to the cottage or the castle 
us the case may be, or to hear that the daughter is to make a 
good marriage. He cannot be truly said to share in the 
pleasure—he looks at it too much from outside—but his 
thoughts about the matter are kind. The master—the 
Englishman’s ideal master, we mean—is exceedingly sorry 
for the misfortunes of his coachman or bis clerks, and his 
servants are genuinely sorry for his. Both, if they fulfil what 
they recognise as their duty, will offer a tacit or expressed 
condolence, as tact may suggest. But the other man’s sorrow 
does not bite home as does the sorrow of an equal; the 
remembrance of it does not depress and sadden, or raise those 
terrible problems which seem nowadays the inevitable com- 
panions of a deep personal sympathy. Such sympathy 
would be regarded from either side as tainted by inter- 
ference. On the other hand, neither side is likely to 
refuse sympathy altogether, as we all do sometimes in the 
case of our equals. How rarely does one hear a gentleman 
say of a poor man in trouble, “Serve him right! He brought 
it on himself.” He may say it of the mass of the improvident, 
but almost never of an individual whom he knows. How 
seldom, too, the poor say it of their rich acquaintance !—to 
their everlasting credit be it spoken. The classes excuse 
one another here probably more readily than in any country 
in Europe. 

In the mind of an Englishman, if a man would be thought 
lordly, he must never be exacting, and not always exact. He 
must not be close, he must not even seem too close. 
De minimis non curat lea is a sentence written upon the 
Englishman’s heart. Economy is not, to his mind, a 
becoming virtue. He likes a certain amount of carelessness 
with regard to money. Weimagine that the system of tipping 
will never quite die out in this country. Within reason, the 
giver enjoys the gift, and the receiver admires the action, 
would like to be able to imitate it, and cannot conceive how 
any one can be humiliated by such a right and natural trans- 
action. The moral respect of subordinates for their superiors 
must be deep indeed if conspicuous care in money matters 
does not rouse them to a sense of ridicule. Churlishness and 
carefulness are inseparable in the ordinary Englishman's 
mind. Carefulness of rights irritates him almost as much as 
carefulness of money. The letter of the law should be 
kept out of sight. He will give his social superior a little 
more than his rights, he will give that sweet deference 
we all love, if only he will show a lordly indifference 
to them. Again, though the Englishman of the working 
class loves justice, he bas an intense admiration for meroy. 
He likes to see people in a good position ready to “ let off,” 
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apt not to notice an offence. It is not that he asks indul- 
gence for himself. He would show this sort of magnanimity 
with pleasure—it ie his ideal of conduct—if poverty did not 
make magnanimity so difficult and all ideals so hard to 
realise. The gentleman who gives tit for tat in a small 
matter bas “evened” himself in the eyes of his audience; in 
fact, has forfeited the right to consider himself superior. It 
is no use to tell an uneducated man that the gentleman 
brought that small offence home with a worthy motive,—to 
reform the offender, or do good to the world. He simply 
disbelieves it, or, if his informant’s credit is too high in his 
eyes for entire disbelief, he considers the severe moralist to 
have stooped to an undue regard for expediency. 

It is a very good point in the character of the working 
people how seldom among their equals or their superiors they 
feel the slightest contempt for the person who is “taken in.” 
It is often regarded as something of an honour to be easily 
deceived. If one points out to a poor woman that she has 
been imposed upon by a beggar and is doing harm by her 
charity, she will always reply: “I gave it with a good heart.” 
If she herself knows the beggar’s cupidity, and has pointed it 
out to a neighbour who yet gives, she will not blame her, nor 
show or feel indignation. “ You are too kind” is the most that 
she will say or think. To be too sharp isa quality which is not 
admired. In a splendid battle-poem embalmed in the “ Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle” we find the sun described as a “lordly 
creature.” We may fancy that the poet would have defended 
his epithet by pointing out that while the goddess—for the 
sun was a goddess to our forefathers—invariably kept her 
distance, she was not above a dole. Some are “lordly and 
valiant in virtue,” said an Elizabethan writer. This is what 
the Englishman admires from the bottom of his heart, and 
what the majority of good men in their measure, if they told 
the whole truth, desire to be,—strong men, determined to 
do right, and not altogether indifferent to a noble moral 
appearance. Charlotte Bronté expressed the same thing 
in less noble words. She was alluding to a less noble form 
of the same feeling. After all, we have all a right to our 
sense of beauty. Human nature craves food for the sense 
of moral admiration, and does not want to look too far or 
teo deep for it. 

A great deal, however, that is far from fine in our present 
civilisation is to be traced to this passion for lordliness. 
Much ostentation, of course, has a worse origin, but much 
that is called, and not unjustly called, ostentation comes of 
lordliness. It is a fine thing to forgive easily, but no man has 
a right to stand in his own eyes so far above his fellows as to 
dismiss the thought of their offences with the exclamation, 
“ Poor devils!” No man, on the other hand, has a right to 
regard any other person as so far his superior as to be answer- 
able to a different moral law. Deference is a fine thing, but 
this form of deference is degrading. Yet about both attitudes 
there is a certain superficial air of dignity which takes the 
Englishman’s fancy, and gives him a sense of magnanimity 
and independence. It is considered narrow-minded nowadays 
to judge any man of genius by the common code, or to insist 
that a certain seriousness of purpose is as essential in the 
great asin the small. Bunyan said there was a way to hell 
from the very gate of heaven. Whether or no it is true in 
religion, it is horribly true in moral and social matters. A 
man may be so anxious not to be petty as to become vulgar, 
so kind-hearted as to bring virtue into cheap account, so 
inexact as to make other men dishonest, so little censorious 
as to sin against civilisation. In fact, the man who 
believes himself to be striding with lordly ease along the 
uphill path which leads to the ideal may suddenly find that 
he is strutting about in the Brummagem paradise of the 
well-meaning fool. 

But even for those people of finer make for whom vulgarity 
in all its forms is impossible the love of lordliness is a great 
snare. They come very often to take an unreal view of life, 
and to hold unconsciously a most pharisaical position,—to 
act nobly for their own salvation, and to save their own souls 
handsomely with a certain eye to the gallery. They carry 
self-respect to the point of self-admiration, and buy with 
indulgence the liking they think they have earned by example. 
“Oh yes, lordliness is a flashy quality,” we hear some one say. 
In one sense it may be. For himself, the present writer 
must confess to having something in him of the moral magpie, 
and to be attracted by the glitter. 





———_. 


THE ATTRACTION OF AUDACITY. 
Tis not often that one can get at the motives of the criminal, 
hence the numerous pitfalls of criminal psychology. The 
criminal himself gives us little help,—be is nearly always 
innocent. When a criminal is frank and explains his motives, 
it is a rare and valuable occasion,—if only one cam be sure 
that his account is not distorted by the familiar vanity of 
criminals. Vanity causes strange pranks, such as abnormal 
defiance and braggadocio; the criminal, being generally 
incapable of restraint, exaggerates his wickedness when he 
has made up his mind to confess, just as much as others try 
to deceive themselves and the world about their innocence. 
We think we see one of these rare occasions in the confession 
of Bernard Isaac Robert (better known under his pseudonym 
of D. S. Windell), who was convicted last week of bank 
robbery. The confession to which we refer was read before 
Mr, Curtis Bennett when Robert was committed for trial. 
The trick by which he cheated several branches of the 
London and South-Western Bank was described in the 
Police-Court as “one of the most daring banking frauds of 
modern times.” Robert is a young man of twenty-three, and 
of exceptional ability. Dutch by birth, he speaks fluently 
five or six languages, and is said to be “extremely well read.” 
His confession was as follows :— 

“T voluntarily declare that under the assumed name of D. S. 
Windell I obtained moneys to the value of £290 from eight of 
the branches of the London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 
on September 23rd last. I understand that besides the above 
offence I am to be charged with forgery, but the forgery charge I 
absolutely deny. As to the other matter, I beg to state (not in 
order to excuse my action, but merely for the purpose of explain- 
ing it) that my intention, in the first instance, was not to obtain 
the money as such, but rather to feel myself able to do something 
which many others might feel themselves incapable of accom- 
plishing. In other words, it was the devilment of the matter, the 
excitement, the ingenuity, the humour, and the almost impossible 
success to crown it all which urged me to attempt the fraud 
The very name assumed, D. 8S. Windell, meaning d—— swindle, 
goes to corroborate this contention. I am still very young, and 
this may explain my desire for excitement of some sort or 
other. The Great Tempter exploited my weakness, and from the 
moment almost that I had been apparently successful I was sorry 
for the deed. I could not retrace my steps. I once intended to 
do so by returning the remnant of the money obtained to the 
legitimate owners, but subsequent considerations somehow made 
me reverse my decision. I had to go the whole hog, and I am 
afraid I have come to the tail now. I have been caught fairly 
and squarely, and I can hardly express how painful it is to me to 
find myself treated as a real criminal. But I have also made 
up my mind to stand the racket and to bear my punishment 
with courage and fortitude, and when I return to the world to 
become once more a decent and if possible useful member of 
society.” 

That confession seems to us to ring true. Consider the 
point Robert makes as to his choice of a name. It must be 
a critical moment when one faces a cashier to draw upon an 
account which does not exist,—suppose the bank has already 
got wind of the fraud, and a policeman with handcuffs is 
waiting in the manager's office! As though to increase the 
* jumpiness,” as soldiers say, of that moment, Robert chose a 
name which would have told its own tale to a suspicious mind, 
His intelligence, perverted but extremely acute (as one may 
judge from his idiomatic writing of English, which he has 
learnt within recent years), drew an exquisite pleasure from the 
piling up of the audacity. One can picture the relish with 
which he saw the bank clerks swallow unsuspectingly the 
significant name, and with which he exchanged with them 
the ordinary civilities of each transaction; and all the time 
the painful pleasure must have been stringing up his nerves 
almost to the breaking-point. It may be said that audacity 
is its own safeguard; that the more audacious an act the 
more likely it is to succeed. This is often enough proved 
true by experience, but it is scarcely a principle on which one 
reckons for safety beforehand. The leader of a charge, the 
first to scale a hotly defended wall, does not put himself 
in that position because he believes it the safest,—else would 
he deserve the Victoria Cross? It is not to be supposed that 
valour is, after all, a kind of cowardice. No; where boldness 
is not duty and self-sacrifice, as it is in war, it is the result of 
a native liking for peril. Men hunt dangerous animals, sail 
tempestuous seas in inadequate craft, or enlist in the service 
of a country at war caring not a jot for whatever issue may be 
at stake, because they like danger for itself. It fascinates 
them to gaze into its bright eyes. And though criminals 
indulge in none of these clean forms of valour, they may none 
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the less surrender themselves similarly to the attractions of a 
more sinister audacity. 

We remember an admirably acted passage in which Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier in the play Raffles described the thrills 
and emotions of the amateur burglar: the entry of the 
sleeping household ; the creak of the dark stair ; the inexplicable 
sounds above (“‘ What’s that? Is some one moving?”); then 
reassurance and the resumption of the cat-like advance; the 
gaining of the room where the treasure rests; the knowledge 
that if the householder appears he will command the only line 
of retreat through the door,—why, as a sport in which one 
takes heavy risks it is incomparable! Audacity succeeds 
just because the enemy expects everything more than that 
particular blow. It does not succeed, of cuurse, becuuse it 
undertakes the most difficult thing. When we say that 
Fortune favours the brave, we credit Fortune not so much 
with favouritism as with discrimination. For not only is 
the defender of a place taken unawares by audacity; he is 
enormously impressed (sometimes quite disarmed) by it when 
it appears. That is why Bacon said that boldness succeeds 
because there is in human nature more of the fool than of the 
wise, and therefore “ those faculties by which the foolish part 
of men’s minds is taken are most potent.” He goes on with 
words which might have been written as a comment on 
Robert’s fraud: “Wonderful like is the case of boldness 
in civil business; what first? boldness; what second and 
third ? boldness.” This, of course, was the model of 
Danton’s famous saying: “Ce qu'il nous faut pour vaincre, 
c'est de l’audace, encore de l’audace, toujours de laudace.” 
Yet the pith of those words is older even than Bzcon, for it 
was Demosthenes who said :—“ What is the chief part of an 
orator? Action. What next? Action. What next again? 
Action.” Bacon, having paid his high tribute to boldness, 
proceeds, as 80 often, to temper the statement with wisdom. 
“And yet,” says he, “boldness is a child of ignorance and 
baseness, far inferior to other parts. But nevertheless it doth 
fascinate and bind hand and foot those that are either shallow 
in judgment or weak in courage, which are the greatest part; 
yea, and prevaileth with wise men at weak times Therefore 
we see it hath done wonders in popular States; but with 
senates and princes less: and more ever upon the first 
entrance of bold persons into action, than soon after; for 
boldness is an ill keeper of promise.” 

There Bacon deals with the fascination of valour for others, 
—the fascination which is as compelling to-day as ever it wus. 
It turns boys and girls into blind hero-worshippers, and 
reckons its Desdemonas by thousands. But we write, not of 
the familiar fascination of daring for others, but of its 
attractions for him who practises it. Robert’s audacity was 
mixed with some vanity, no doubt; he wanted to achieve a 
spectacular fraud, to feel that he had done something that no 
one had ever done before. Yet the essential attraction, we 
believe, was exactly what he described in his confession,— 
“the devilment of the matter, the excitement, the ingenuity, 
the humour.” Audacity, like bravery, “rejoices in the test.” 
He had an itch for excitement, and “the Great Tempter 
exploited my weakness.” For of course he was exploited. 
Audacity served him well in execution for the time being, but 
not for final security. The last word must be with Bacon, 
now as always, in those matters which concern human nature : 
“Boldness is ever blind, for it seeth no dangers and incon- 
veniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in execution. 
...... For in counsel it is good to see dangers, and in 
execution not to see them, except they be very great.” 
Napoleon said that when he was making a plan he was the 
mest pusillanimous man in the world. When he had made 
it be was, as we all know, the boldest. Here lay his double 
secret of success. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF BAD WEATHER. 


F a wet June really “sets all in tune,” the summer of this 
year ought to be one of the most successful on record. 

The full total of the hours of bright sunshine is the most 
remarkable since the recording instruments of sunshine were 
established in 1883. The average number of hours of bright 
sunshine in June is a little more than 167, and last month there 
were only 90°8 hours. The nearest approach to this belongs 
to July, 1888, when there were registered 92 hours’ sunshine. 
In the past month, again, the instruments recorded, for 





London, actually seven sunless days. The curious thing, or 
perhaps the natural thing, is that this record follows on two 
months of the brightest sunshine. April and May together 
held a larger number of sunny days than stand to the credit 
of any other April and May in the English chronicle of 
weather. Then came June with a waterpot to suit Aquarius, 
and June rained as she rained in 1903, but in colder 
winds. In mest places the rain was very badly needed. 
April and May had not only been dry, but there had been 
a long succession of East winds, and after weeks of hot 
sun and an East wind blowing the desire for the sound and 
the smell of rain can become for the countryman the deepest 
of all. Under a dry East wind fields and gardens parch as if 
they could not draw breath. Wind and rain beat up from 
the South-West, and the sap runs, the scent spreads from the 
flower. 

Not all of the rain of last month came on a West wind. 
But a good deal of it did, and in some parts of the 
country, though doubtless not in all, there has been by no 
means too much. Here and there it bas brought disaster; 
the grass has been laid almost over the whole of a field. 
or the mown grass has been left where it was cut, with no 
possibility of carrying it, and with the downpour soaking half 
its goodness out of it even if it is to ke made and carried later. 
In other places a large part of the strawberry crop has been 
lost; but the price of strawberries varies according to the 
quantity put on the market, and one grower's loss may be 
another’s gain. Other crops have never looked better; corn 
is not yet long enough in the straw to be hurt by a long 
soaking, and root crops after the drought of May could hardly 
have too much June rain. But some of the most marked 
differences in the effect of continuous rain in June show them- 
selves more plainly in the garden than the farm. Certainly 
the rain has not brought universal and unmixed disaster, 
as might be imagined from some of the reports in the 
newspapers. Reading some of the more highly coloured 
accounts of the mischief done by the June weather, you might 
suppose that hardly a bud had opened since the spring. 
“Gardeners are in despair of ever seeing a summer show 
of blossom in their beds and borders this year,” you read, 
“Wherever one turns there is nothing to see but leaves.” That 
may be the case in some gardens, though it is a little difficult 
to imagine the spectacle, but in others the June rains have 
set a more generous growth and a greater profusion of 
blossom than ever come with a month of continuous sunshine. 
On the arid surfaces of the Downs, where the shallow garden 
soil only spreads a few inches above the solid chalk of the 
hillside; in gardens where light sandy soil is sharply drained 
by gravel, and a few days of hot sunshine wilt the surface- 
rooting plants as if they had been cut and denied water; in 
gardens where the clay bakes till it cracks in drought,—in all 
these the rain, so far from ruining the show of flowers, has 
doubled it. Some of the roses, of course, have suffered. 
Roses which bind themselves tightly in buds, like the old 
Gloire de Dijon and Frau Karl Druschki and many of the 
teas, cannot put up with incessant rain. The rain wraps them 
in a sticky coat of rotten petals which will neither let the 
water drain out nor allow the inner petals to expand, and 
the rose falls before it has opened. Some of the cluster roses, 
too, which bunch their double flowers closely like Blectra, 
suffer in rain because it lodges in the clusters and cannot run 
out, or be shaken out by the wind. But, on the other hand, 
all the hybrid sweetbriar roses have bloomed in the utmost 
profusion, and care as little for the rain as the old cabbage 
rose, which is brave enough for any kind of weather. One of 
the consolations in a cool and rainy June is that the blossom 
remains on the tree longer than in a month of fierce heate and 
glowing skies. Hot sunshine may burn the blossom from the 
tree more swiftly and thoroughly than the steady drip of 
rain. It is something to be able to keep a few of the best 
rhododendrons full in flower into July. 

But the curious power which belongs to cold and rain at 
midsummer is to take the birds back into the weeks of singing. 
In a hot, sunny June such as last year the birds drop to the 
silence of autumn. July may often be as “sulky” as August, 
but when June is “ sulky ” she shows it most by the silence of 
birds. Many of the reasons which govern the singing and 
the silence of birds are as obscure now as when Gilbert White 
first took his notes at Selborne, but one rule seems to be 
fairly constant. Many birds will not sing in great heat, even 
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when it is the full season for singing, and often, even when the 
ordinary season of singing is over, a bird seems to be recalled 
into weeks that have gone before by a sudden spell of cool 
and rain. You cannot, of course, lay down fixed dates on 
which, to the very day, each bird will begin or cease singing 
or calling, but you can come pretty near to general rules 
for most birds, and those rules, when you find them broken, 
seem to be broken most often when there is a sudden 
change from heat to cool, or when a spell of cool weather 
lasts beyond its expected season. Last year, for instance, in 
the hot weather that ended June and began July, the writer 
made notes of the last calls of the cuckoo and the song of 
blackbirds. By the third week in June the cuckoo was only 
calling fitfully late in the evening, at eight o’clock or so, and 
soon afterdawn. The last entry notes the cuckoo on June 24th, 
3.10 to 3.30 a.m. But this year, in the same locality, the 
cuckoo has been calling every morning throughout the month, 
and two of the most joyous calls were heard on a cool evening 
after rain, on June 27th, and in rain about nine o'clock in the 
morning on June 29th, when there were four calling together. 
Last year, again, the writer finds that there were some ten 
days at the beginning of July when the blackbirds seemed to 
have stopped singing altogether, though you can generally 
hear stray blackbirds sing a short song up to the third week 
in July; then comes a note on July 12th of four blackbirds 
singing together in cold rain. 

Most of us speak vaguely of “bad” weather, and it would 
be a little difficult to define what should be meant by “ bad.” 
The accepted meaning seems to be wet weather, though it 
would hardly have been true to describe the hot weather which 
ended May as exactly good, when what was wanted more than 
anything in the country was rain to bring on the grass, and 
every day in the drought there were heath fires blackening 
some of the most beautiful country in England. After the 
May sunshine June came in with a downpour, and if the 
Fourth of June at Eton was one of the dismalest occasions in 
the whole history of King George’s birthday, would not 
Farmer George, if he were alive, have been asked by other 
farmers to join with them in thanksgiving for the wet? The 
weather was unkind to Eton again later in the month, when 
it interrupted the cricket of the Eton and Winchester match; 
but who is to say that there was not a bright side to that 
bad weather, when with a wet ball and a damaged pitch it 
produced one of the best unfinished matches in the whole 
series between the two schools? Rain, indeed, so far from 
spoiling cricket, frequently makes an uninteresting match 
interesting, by setting one of the sides fighting hard to save 
a defeat or to win a game against time. It was the weather 
which changed the prospect of the Australian cricketers’ tour 
from what looked like a failure, so far as cricket and not gate- 
money was concerned, into a likelihood of success. But the 
best of the contrasts of weather belongs, not to the cricket- 
field, but to the garden. The spirit of a garden is the most 
buoyant, the most resilient thing. An English garden 
recovers from rain to rejoice in what the rain has brought; it 
repossesses itself as if it had never suffered a loss. A day of 
July sunshine after a fortnight of stress and storm sets over 
its lawns and borders a forgetfulness of everything except 
the sense of present warmth and the profusion of opening 
flowers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“A NEW WAY OF LIFE.” 


[To Tas EpiTror or Tas * SescraTor.”] 


“ Was du erorbt von deinen Vitern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen.” * 


Sirn,—Much obliged for the book, which, however, I was 
already acquainted with. AsI told you, I entirely agree. In 
fact, I agree to such an extent that I have very little to say. 
You have been almost the first of public writers to see and 
foresee. I am not very sanguine as to the results, because I 
do believe that people at home have really changed their 
character, owing partly, I suppose, to physical causes and 
partly to moral ones. The “new way of life” was the only 





* Goethe's Faust, Nacht: ‘“ What thou hast inherited from thy fathers earn 
for thyself, so as to possess it.” 











way to save Greece in the third and second centuries (B.C.) and 
Rome in the fourth (A.D.) And thousands of people saw 
this, and did their bests—poets, philosophers, and statesmen— 
but they failed. The same thing happened to Renaissance 
Italy. Remember Machiavelli and Guicciardini. The latter 
says that it “is by malign decree of fate that one finds oneself 
born in an age in which one’s country is sinking to ruin.” If 
people love comfort and ease more than honour, they will seek 
safety in using their money, of which they have abundance, to 
purchase safety, as they purchase pleasure. But safety is not 
to be bought; it must be earned, and earned only by service 
and sacrifice. You say: ‘It is the duty of statesmen to intro. 
duce military service.” They cannot do it unless there is a 
military feeling in the people; our system of government is 
liberty ; the Government must represent the sentiments of the 
people, and do that as accurately as possible. The people 
are willing to pay for machines and mercenaries, but they are 
not willing to serve themselves. As long as this is their 
feeling their Government acts in accordance with the cherished 
principles of liberty in refusing to ask the people to do what 
the people do not want to do. A new life means not a new 
Government, or the old Government in a new dress with a 
new platform and a new cry, it means a new people. Mako 
the people other than they are. 

I give up the elders. But there is some hope in the young 
ones. Let our reformers not appeal to Cabinets and states- 
men, but go to the schools, the church rooms, the bar at 
public-houses even. If the country is to be saved, it can only 
be saved now by the regeneration of the whole people, and 
this is no light business. But England is worth saving; at 
least it was once thought so. 

As instances of the “ phenomena” which meet me when I 
go home and talk to people:—(1) “We have diplomacy and 
alliances; therefore we need not expend money on war.” 
Diplomacy without military strength is like banking without 
money : it is possible for a short time,—as long as your credit 
lasts; and then the result, as you put it, is bankruptcy. La 
diplomatie n'est que lombre de ses forces militaires. And do 
not forget that what ruined Napoleon III. was his trust in the 
“ Alliances” with Italy and Anstria. (2) “ We have a Navy; 
therefore we can do what we like in the Far East, Levant, 
&e.” We forget that our Navy cannot leave the North Sea 
because our shores are defended, not by ourselves, but by our 
machines. How can we turn and engage a casual stranger 
when we have an enemy always opposite with his sword ready 
for our heart? (3) “ We are safe, because we have a Navy.” 
But a Navy is for attack, not defence. Give a man a rifle. 
Shall he use it slung across his breast to guard himself from 
bullets? It is clear as day that, as in America in the Spanish 
War, every town will clamour for protection and ships as soon 
as war is declared. 

The real explanation is simply this, that we do not want to 
fight ourselves because we object to getting hot and footsore 
in time of peace and to getting killed in time of war. And 
therefore, in order to save ourselves, we advance various 
reasons for proving that we can buy other people to do the 
work for us. 

And as to preparation. It means that a young man must 
say to himself: “The day will come and the summons, and 
then I shall be ready to fight and die, to be shot in the dark, 
with no one tosee; and I shall and must do it.” This vision is 
to be constantly and every day present to them. A Japanese 
friend of mine when I asked him: How did Japan keep 
up ber military spirit during the two hundred years’ peace of 
the Tokugawas? said at once: “By education” ;—by baving 
it continually in the minds of the people, men and women, old 
and young, that death is better than dishonour: the oath a 
little boy of five has to say, when he takes his miniature sword 
for the first time. “I die daily.” This was Paul's preparation 
for the sword which fell at last. 

If ever there was a time when danger was clear and manifest, 
it is now; and instead of arming our own selves, we talk of 
more machines, or more allies. It would be almost better to 
be conquered and enslaved in fact, than to be in appearance 
so great and strong, and in reality so weak,—a talking bubble, 
the biggest sham which exists in the world at this present 
moment. 

What I write was originally written only for you.—I am, 
Sir, &c., i 
|The above letter was originally written as a private letter 
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to the editor of the Spectator, but at his request is published. 
The writer may be deemed to be too pessimistic in regard to 
the temper of the nation. In our opinion, he is. At the same 
time, he knows the condition of Europe thoroughly, and of his 
care for, and devotion to, the interests of his country he has 
given abundant proof.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE AND THE 

SUPREMACY OF THE LAW. 
[To tux Eprroe or tas “ Srectratok.”) 
Srr,—Lord Rosebery bas drawn prominent attention to the 
manner in which the present Government are endeavouring 
to override our unwritten Constitution by effecting a social 
and political revolution over the heads of the people by 
means of a temporary and unscrupulous majority in the 
House of Commons to whom the traditions of the Con- 
stitution are of no account. Another and more insidious 
attack upon one of the best-known doctrines of the Con- 
stitution, that of the supremacy of the law, ‘which the 
present so-called Liberal Government have made, has not, 
however, received from the public the attention which it 
deserves, and that notwithstanding the remarkable warning 
contained in the recent speech of the Lord Chief Justice 
of England at the Lord Mayor's dinner to his Majesty's 
Judges :— 

“Time had been,” said his Lordship, “when the Judges had 
stood between the liberties of the people, and had protected the 

ple. That was a duty which was not likely ever again to fall 
on his Majesty’s Judges iu any part of the Empire...... If, 
however, certain things were done which they saw in the Press, 
it might be that the Judges might be called upon in the future to 
protect the interests of the people against the Executive; but he 
hoped the time would never come when it would be considered 
that the Executive Government was to be its own interpreter of 
Acts of Parliament.” 

That his Lordship was amply justified in the warning which 
he pronounced will, I think, be clear if we consider the 
provisions of a few of the principal measures introduced by 
the present Government since they took office, nearly all of 
which contain clauses prohibiting an appeal to the ordinary 
Courts from any decision of the Executive or its nominees 
made under such Acts. If we turn first to the methods 
adopted to settle “the education question,” we shall find 
in the last abortive Education Bill the following remarkable 
clause :-— 

“Section 11 (5).—Every decision of the Board of Education 

purporting to be given on any matter which is to be determined 
fixed or computed by them or on which, they have to be satisfied 
under this Act, shall be final and shall not be liable to be called 
inte question in any court of law or otherwise.” 
Again, if we turn to the proposed legislation with regard to 
Irish land, we find that two-thirds of the land of Ireland is to 
be handed over to the jurisdiction of three Commissioners 
with practically unlimited powers of expropriation at such 
price as they may fix, “ having regard to the price which the 
tenants and other persons may be willing to give”; the 
remaining third is left to the tender mercies of a Board, half 
of whose members are to be elected by persons who are 
practically the would-be purchasers themselves. Once more 
the unfortunate owner compulsorily dispossessed has no appeal 
to the ordinary Courts. Finally, we have the Government's 
last and most comprehensive measure paving the way for 
ultimate universal expropriation and the determination of 
individual ownership, which they are pleased to call the 
Finance Bill, 1909. Here, again, notwithstanding the fact 
that new and unprecedented duties of extraordinary com- 
plexity and ambiguity are imposed on property, we have now 
the usual provision that the only appeal shall be to a referee 
specially appointed by the Executive Government imposing 
the tax, and liable to dismissal at any time by the same 
authority, whose decision shall be final, and not open to review 
in any Court of Law, save in certain exceptional cases if the 
referee himself thinks fit to aliow it. The referee is also 
empowered to decide to and by whom the cost of the reference 
and the appeal is to be paid, and may settle the amount of 
the same. 

Were anything more necessary to show the despotic 
instincts underlying the actions of the present Administra- 
tion, we have only to recall the remarks recently made by 
Mr. Burns at Carshalton, when he stated, with that courage 
which often commands our admiration, that 
“if the country knew its business properly, it would relegate 








not only the Reports of the Poor Law Commission, but the whole 
of the Poor Law problem, to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for his immediate consideration and attention, and 
for practical action whenever he determined that action should 
be taken.” 

That is to say, that in the opinion of Mr, Burns the existing 
Poor Law should be repealed, and its place taken by a series 
of bureaucratic decrees. 

If I have not already trespassed unduly on your space, 
may I conclude with the following quotation from Professor 
Dicey’s “ Law of the Constitution ” >— 

“When we say that the supremacy or the rule of law is a 
characteristic of the English constitution we mean in the first 
place that no man is punishable or can be lawfully made to 
suffer in body or goods except for a distinct breach of law 
established in the ordinary legal manner before the ordinary 
courts of the land, and secondly, we mean not only that with us 
no man is above the law but (what is a different thing) that here 
every man whatever be his rank or condition, is subject to the 
ordinary law of the realm and amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary tribunals.” 

It is a curious coincidence that we should now be entertaining 
Members of the Russian Duma in recognition of their efforts 
to obtain a Constitution in place of government by bureau- 
cracy when our own Honse of Commons is gradually 
displacing the supremacy of the law in favour of a droit 
administratif.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wituram H. Davison. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

(Our correspondent’s warning is most useful. He might 
have added a reference to the Trade Disputes Act, under 
which the actions of Trade-Unions in furtherance of a trade 
dispute are placed outside, and therefore above, the view of the 
Courts of Law. As regards the Finance Bill and the powers 
given to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, we feel 
inclined to quote the definition of Excise given by Dr. 
Jobnson in his dictionary. He describes it as a tax “adjudged 
not by the Common Judges of property, but by wretches hired 
by those to whom excise is paid.” We are far from describing 
the high-minded and able officials who constitute the Board of 
Inland Revenue in such terms, but we feel sure that if in 
future those who think themselves unjustly and illegally 
treated by the Executive and its officers are to have their 
complaints adjudicated on, not by the Judges of the land, 
but by the officials at the head of the Department concerned, 
the sense of injustice created will become overwhelming. 
There is no liberty more dearly prized by the British race than 
the liberty of appeal to impartial Courts of Justice by those 
who hold themselves wronged, whether by private individuals 
or by the Crown and State.—Ep. Spectator.) 





DEATH AT A PIG FAIR. 

{To tue Epiton or tae “Srecraron.”) 
S1r,—Iam sure your readers will appreciate this luminous 
and hitherto unpublished commentary on a phrase, signifying 
unqualified condemnation, the logic of which is not so evident 
as its picturesqueness: “I wouldn’t be seen dead in it [of a 
garment] at a pig fair.” It was recently sent to me, in 
reply to my request for elucidation, by “Martin Ross” 
(joint-author of the immortal R.M.), who has kindly consented 
to my reprinting it in your columns :— 

“T have never given a necktie to a male friend, or even enemy; 
but a necktie was once given to me. I showed it to a person 
whose opinion on such matters I revere. He said at once, ‘I 
would not be seen dead in it at a pig fair.” The matter of the tie 
ended there; to use the valuable expression of a female friend, 
I ‘gradually threw it away.’ That was my first experience of 
the pig-fair trope, and I have never ceased to find comfort in it, 
nor ever questioned its completeness. I am aware that nothing, 
presumably, will matter to me when I am dead, yet, casting my 
mind forward, I do not wish the beholder of my remains, casting 
his mind backward, to be scandalised by my taste in ties, or other 
accompaniments, while I was alive. I do not myself greatly care 
about being alive at a pig fair, neither is it an advantage, 
socially or otherwise, to be dead there. Yet this odium might be 
enhanced, could even be transcended, in the eye of the beholder, 
by the infamy of my necktie. To this point I have treated the 
beholder as a person able to appreciate the discredit, not only of 
my necktie, but also of being dead ata pig fair. There remains, 
however, and in a highly intensive manner, the pig fair itself. 
We trust and believe that the pig-jobber is critical about pigs; 
but we do not expect from him fastidiousness in artistic and 
social affairs. He will not, we hope, realise the discredit of being 
dead at a pig fair, but there can be neckties at which he will 
draw the line. Considering, therefore, the disapprobation of the 
pig-jobber, joined to that of other beholders, and finding that 
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foreknowledge of the callousness of death could not allay my 
present sense of these ignominies, I gradually threw away the 
necktie.” 
As reference has been made to the R.M., your readers will 
be amused to hear that a French sportsman who had asked the 
name of a good sporting novel, and had been recommended 
the work in question, said with some surprise: “ But I did 
not think such things existed in Ireland.” He imagined the 
title to be “Some Reminiscences of an Irish Harem.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. 

| We know not whether more to applaud the subtle analysis 
of “Martin Ross” or the brilliant improvisation of the 
femalefriend. Here is indeed a phrase of might and meaning. 
Could not some one induce Mr. Lloyd George gradually to 
throw away the Budget, or Mr. Asquith gradually to throw 
away the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—or, say, Mr. Winston 
Churebill ? As to an “Irish Harem,” who could do it justice? 
Not even “ Martin Ross.” It must remain, we fear, one of 


the great unwritten books of the world.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LACK OF TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

(To raz Epritor or tas “Srecrator.”) 
Srr,—Mr. Haldane is reported to have said in the House of 
Commons on June 2lst, in reply to a question put to him, 
that the shortage of officers in the Special Reserve amounted 
to a thousand and twenty-one! In view of this, it seems 
to me that it would be advisable to encourage men who are 
anxious and willing to give up a good deal of time to military 
service rather than to refuse them, as in my own case. My 
age is thirty-four, and I have spent twelve out of the last 
fifteen years in India and the Far East, during which time I 
did nearly two years’ service with an infantry battalion and 
five years’ with a light horse corps. Having now settled down 
at home, and being still young enough, active enough, and 
keen enough to do some more soldiering, I approached the 
commanding officer of my county battalion of the Special 
Reserve with a view to obtaining a commission. He is 
short of officers, and was particularly anxious that I should 
join, but it seems that there is some regulation to the effect 
that the age-limit for joining the Special Reserve is twenty- 
five. Representations have, I believe, been made to the 
autborities with a view to getting over this difficulty, but 
without success. 

Here we have a case of the Government deliberately 
refusing a man who may be taken to have had the non- 
sense knocked out of him during the years he has spent 
abroad, and with sufficient experience of life to be of some 
value as an officer, quite apart from any other knowledge of 
military matters and discipline which he may have acquired 
during his previous service. Would it not be wiser to con- 
sider on its merits each case where a man is willing to sacrifice 
his time and money to do his share of military defence than 
to confine the supply of new officers to immature youngsters 
with little or no experience of the world? Perhaps some day 
we shall have universal military training and abandon the 
policy of laissez-faire which seems to be the only one which 
obtains for the Army and Navy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

0. G. W. 


[To THR RpIroR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—May I add a few words in explanation of my own letter 
in your issue of June 19th, and in reply to the answer signed 
Robert A. Johnson in your lastnumber? Your correspondent 
states that I applied to the wrong Department. I mentioned 
in my letter that I had interviews with four officers,—A, B, 
©, and D. I should further have explained thut B and C 
were officers at the County Association, and D an officer 
commanding a divisional corps. I was sent to them from the 
War Office. In fact, then, I did apply to the County Associa- 
tion; the surplusage of visiting the War Office does not 
destroy my case. Yourcorrespondent seems irritated because 
I described myself as a suitable candidate for a commission. 
I only meant to imply that I possessed ordinary intelligence 
and the usual complement of arms and legs. Ihad to mention 
this, I imagine, else it might have been thought that I was 
purposely neglected. He further accuses my letter of being 
“weak-kneed.” I do not know what he means by this 
expression. If he means that it was not strong enough, I 
am inclined to agree with him. For example, I could have 





suggested that to treat one applicant as I have outlined is to 
lose the applications of some of his friends. If he refers to 
my anonymous signature, I can cure that defect by this reply, 
I did not sign my name previously because, as I stated, I wag 
no longer eager to join. I was afraid of being worried about 
the matter. No doubt such fears are groundless!—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. Romer (“M.”) 
Ozford and Cambridge Club. 





GLASTONBURY. 
[To Tus EpiTroR or THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The ballad inquired for by the writer of the article on 
Glastonbury in last week’s Spectator is probably “ Plain Truth 
and Blind Ignorance,” p. 322, Vol. II., Percy’s “ Reliques,” 
fifth edition, 1812. The sixth verse opens thus :— 


“ Chill tell thee what, good vellowe, 
Before the vriers went hence, 
A bushell of the best wheate 


Was zold vor vourteen pence.” 
—TI am, Sir, &., Hytton. 


Ammerdown, Radstock. 


(To rum Eprton or rex “Srgorator.”’| 
Srr,—Your most interesting article on Glastonbury (Spectator, 
June 26th) makes no reference to a feature of more archaic 
if not of greater interest still. And that is the unquestion. 
able remains of a great Druid centre of worship. I think 
it is fairly established that in Europe, if not the world over, 
most ancient religious sites mark the position of sites more 
ancient still. At Glastonbury there was such a site, accord- 
ing to tradition, probably antedating the existence of the 
“narrow seas” to which the Druids from Western Europe 
made pilgrimage, where they held their rites and where they 
sought interment. This site was indicated by a vast salmon, 
the fish renowned for wisdom celebrated in the “ Mabinogion,” 
and upon whose shoulders Arthur's knights rede to the 
city of Gloucester. The outline of this huge fish, some three 
thousand feet long, is still to be seen, extending from the 
Isle of Beckery (Little Ireland) on the banks of the Brue 
towards the ruins of the Abbey, and skirting Wearyall 
Hill. The outline was probably lined out with flints; but the 
richer grass can still be noted by the light of the evening sun 
from the station. The one spot that can be indicated as still 
remaining is a holy well (not the Chalice Well higher up, 
but another) called the Salmon’s Eye, and where the 
“women’s quarters” of the Druid priestesses were located. 
However much of unauthentic tradition may be involved, it 
is good, I think, to see in Glaston and its precincts the 
possibility at least of a site, sacred to such religious objects, 
far antedating Christianity, and thus comforting the heart 
with the conviction that at no time in the history of the 
human race has God left Himself without witness, even if 
that witness be of the nature which we call pagan.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. G. Monraau Powe tu. 
Foxlease, Southbourne, Christchurch. 





CHRIST AND CEREMONIAL. 
[To tue Eprror or tae ‘Sprcrator.”} 

Str,—While reading your sympathetic article on “ Christ and 
Ceremonial” (Spectator, June 12th) I was reminded of a 
definition of dogma I heard many years ago, but have never 
heard surpassed. “Dogma is to vital religion what the 
skeleton is to the human body,”—#.e., as indispensable as it is 
invisible. It struck me one might carry the analogy a step 
further, and say that ceremonial is to religion what clothes 
and adornment are to the body. “A man’sa man” doubtless, 
both unclothed and unkempt, but he cannot normally 
“express himself” among his fellow-men without these 
adjuncts. And in the same way ceremonial, “ clothes,” gives 
atmosphere and expression to truths, be they the deepest and 
holiest, whereby men live.—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. H. 





A DEAD LANGUAGE? 
[To tae Epiror or tax “Sprctator.”] 
Siz,—Kindly grant me space to express my admiration of the 
excellent poem with the above title which appeared in your 
issue of June 19th, and to give a concrete proof that Greek is 
really a living tongue. In the early “eighties” I used to 
study neo-Hellenic a good deal. I took in the Neologos, the 
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leading Greek paper, noted for the excellence of its political 
and literary articles. I think it was in 1881 or 1882 there was 
a by-election at Liverpool; the Gladstonian candidate was 
Lord Ramsay, and the Tory, I believe, was Mr. Whitley. It 
was the most hotly and closely contested election of the time, 
if I remember right, and by far the best account I ever read 
of it was from the pen of the Liverpool correspondent of the 
paper. It was written in beautiful Greek, which only needed 
an occasional turning to “Liddell-and-Scott.” The rival views 
of the Liberals (fAckevGepor) and Conservatives (cvvrnpyrixol) 
were clearly set forth. To me it was at once a revelation 
and a delight. In the same paper, and, I believe, in the 
game number, there was a long and highly technical account 
of the building and armament of a first-class ironclad. 
This was also in very pure Greek, and showed how 
wonderfully elastic is the tongue of Hellas. It makes one 
think that Thucydides might have written the Liverpool 
election article and Archimedes that on the ironclad. My 
own opinion is that Greek is far more of a living language 
than Latin. Its grammar is an excellent mental training, and 
renders easier the study of the grammar of modern languages, 
notably German ; the latter, I think, has much resemblance 
to Greek grammar. This is, perhaps, one reason why Greek 
verse sounds so well when translated into German. Both 
languages are remarkable for the facility with which they 
form expressive (though sometimes extremely formidable- 
looking) compounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Longtown, Abergavenny. G. | V. CoLtison. 





“ ABOUND.” 
(To tue Eprtor or tur “ Srrcrator.”) 

Srr,—In this interesting correspondence no one has so far 
gone to the very simple root of the matter. ‘“ Abound in his 
own sense” is the true form. It is not a “ Gallicism,” but a 
Latinism, or rathera “tag” from the Vulgate of Romans xiv. 5, 
unusquisque in suo sensu abundet. The original verb is 
mnpodopeicOw (as to which see Lightfoot’s note on Colossians 
iv. 12); the verb, and its cognate substantive mAnpodopia, 
occur frequently in the New Testament, but nowhere else does 
the Vulgate render either by abundare or any connected word. 
From the Vulgate the phrase became part of the vocabulary 
of ecclesiastical Latin, and so found its way into French and 
into some of our ecclesiastical writers. Abundare in the sense 
of “to be fully persuaded” is not recognised by Facciolati; 
this use apparently originated in the peculiar rendering of 
the above passage. To speak of “abounding” in some other 
person's “sense” is, I think, to miss something of the shade 
of suggestion of the Vulgate, and perhaps also of that of the 
Greek.—I am, Sir, &., EPiscopvus. 





DO ANIMALS REASON? 

(To ruz Epiros or THE “ Sprxctaton.”) 
S1r,—Having been limited in respect both of time and space 
when I wrote my letter on animal reason (Spectator, 
June 12th), I hope that I may here insert with slight 
abridgments a few more illustrations witnessed or quoted by 
Romanes :— 


“Snails appear susceptible of some degree of personal attach- 
ment: an accurate observer informs me that he placed a pair of 
land snails, one of which was weakly, in a small and ill-provided 
oe. After a short time the strong and healthy individual 

isappeared, and was traced by its track of slime over a wall into 
an adjoining well-stocked garden. The observer concluded that 
it had deserted its sickly mate; but, after an absence of twenty- 
four hours, it returned, and ap ntly communicated the result 
of its successful exploration, for both then started along the same 
track, and disappeared over the wall. .... . A small English 
terrier had been taught to ring for the servant. To test if the 
dog knew why it rang the bell, he was told to do so while the girl 
was intheroom. The little fellow looked up in the most intelli- 
gent manner at the person giving the order, then at the servant, 
and refused to obey, although the order was repeated more than 
once. The servant left the room, and a few minutes afterwards 
the dog rang the bell immediately on being told to do so. 
(Another dog-story. My grandmother-in-law was blind in one 
eye; her dog, having been warned off her sofa, used to seat him- 
self there on her blind side.—L. A.T.]..... Depriving bees of 
their antennw has the effect of producing a marked bewilderment. 
A queen thus mutilated by Huber ran about in confusion, dropping 
her eggs at random, and appeared unable to take with precision 
the food that was offered her. She showed no resentment to a 
similarly mutilated stranger queen that was introduced: the 
workers also heeded not the mutilated stranger; but when an 








unmutilated stranger was introduced they fell upon her. When 
the mutilated queen was allowed to escape, none of the workers 
followed...... A Cape baboon having taken off some clothes 
from the barracks, I formed a party to recover them. With 
twenty men I made a circuit to cut them off from the caverns, to 
which they always fled for shelter. They observed my move- 
ments, and detaching about fitty to guard the entrance, the others 
kept their post. We could see them collecting large stones and 
other missiles. One old grey-headed one, who had often paid us 
a visit at the barracks, was seen distributing his orders, as if a 

eneral. We rushed on to the attack, when, at a scream from 

im, they rolled down enormous stones on us, so that we were 
forced to give up the contest...... A monkey, as I myself 
observed, succeeded by methodical investigation, and without any 
assistance, in discovering for himself the mechanical principle 
of the screw; and that monkeys well understand how to use 
stones as hammers is a matter of common observation since 
Dampier and Wafer first described this action as practised by 
these animals in the breaking open of oyster shells...... 
While a paraffin lamp was being trimmed, some of the oil fell 
upon the back of a cat, and was afterwards ignited by a cinder 
falling upon it from the fire. The cat with her back in a blaze, 
in an instant made for the door (which happened to be open) and 
sped up the street about 100 yards, where she plunged into the 
village watering-trough, and extinguished the flame. The trough 
had eight or nine inches of water, and puss was in the habit of 
seeing the fire put out with water every night. The latter point 
is important, as it shows the data of observation on which the 
animal reasoned...... The feelings that prompt a cat to 
torture a captured mouse can only, I think, be assigned to the 
category to which by common consent they are ascribed—delight 
in torturing for torture’s sake. Speaking of man, John 8. Mill 
somewhere observes that there is in some human beings a special 
faculty or instinct of cruelty, which is not merely a passive 
indifference to the sight of physical suffering, but an active 
pleasure in witnessing or causing it. Now,so far as I have been 
able to discover, the only animals in which there is any evidence 
of a class of feelings in any way similar to these are cats 
{including those Brobdingnagian cats, tigers, and, I suppose, lions} 
and monkeys.” 

The nearer to man, the less the humanity! To speak more 
precisely, it appears that man and those brates (in a double 
sense) which most resemble him are alone cursed with the 
quality which in Greek is called émtya:pexaxia, and in German 
Schadenfreude, but for which there is no equivalent in 
English,—though such a compound word as “ pain-pleasure,” 
which is kept in countenance, as it were, by the Baconian 
“play-pleasure,” would have no real ambiguity. If this 
quality reaches its climax in man, one is tempted to adapt the 
Staélian (or anonymous) epigram by saying: “ Plus j’entends 
parler des hommes, plus j'aime les animaux.” But, it may be 
asked, is pain-pleasure ever found in respectable men? I 
answer that, according to Freeman, this inhuman (or too 
human) defect forms part of the enjoyment of the chase. 
The only mode of hunting which he sanctioned was, as he 
phrased it, that of “daddy Bunting,”—hunting, not for sport, 
but for the necessaries of life. And are we not warned by 
Wordsworth 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels” P 


In my former letter I said that Virgil represents the 
instinct of bees as “ god-sent, nay, god-like.” It is right to 
add that, probably through ignorance, he speaks of them, not 
as killing the “idle” drones, but merely as expelling them 
from the hive. Milton carries yet further his partiality 
towards 

“ The female bee, that feeds her husband drone 
Deliciously ” ; 
and he adds not a word about her sudden and deadly change 
of front. It is as if Pizarro were commended for his courtesy 
to the Peruvians and his enlightened toleration of their 
heathenism—until he ordered their massacre! Perhaps it 
may illustrate the difference between the sexes in their 
estimate of tragic expedients if I record how hotly dear old 
Miss Swanwick protested against Darwin’s praise of the bees 
for the wholesale fratricide whereby they sustained their 
commonwealth. Was the great Newton of biology right or 
wrong in thus praising them? Is their unsisterly patriotism, 
their drastic Malthusianism, to be accounted a god-send or a 
devil-send? A brief answer may be taken from a Clonghian 
hexameter: “ God knows; I certainly do not.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 
LiongaL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


[ We cannot open our columns to the controversy as to the 
ethics of hunting, but of one thing we are certain. Not merely 
“for five in fivescore,” but “for ninety-five more” of those 
who hunt the notion that their delight is called forth, 
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either consciously or unconsciously, by the pain suffered by 
the fox is not only unjust but unthinkable. The pleasure 
of the chase may be incapable of definition, but it no more 
resides in the sufferings of the fox than, say, in the sufferings 
of the horses which may be “staked” or otherwise injured in 
a big run.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 
(To true Epiroe or tur “ Seecraror.”’ | 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. J. Rutter (Spectator, June 26th) 
surely generalises rather incautiously when he says that 
F natural to D flat is the song of a first-rate cuckoo. The 
interval he names—which, by the way, is not necessarily in 
the key of D flat, but may be alternately in that of B fiat 
minor—is a major third, and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that the normal call of the cuckoo is a minor third. I have 
heard cuckoos calling in major thirds, and I remember hearing 
one in early spring in the Isle of Wight whose interval was a 
fourth, say from F down to C. But these are unusual, and 
the minor third is the characteristic interval. The question of 
pitch is different, but is also interesting. Has the call of 
different cuckoos something like a uniform pitch, and does the 
pitch remain uniform throughout the season? In early June 
of last year I was ona hillside in Strathspey with my eight- 
year-old son, who has the sense of absolute pitch, and I 
remember his exclaiming in delight: “ Oh, do you hear the 
cuckoo in D minor?” The interval in this case was F to 
D natural, which agrees with the pitch given by Mr. Rutter. I 
should expect to find, however, that other birds may have a 
pitch a few semitones higher or lower. The cuckoo is perhaps 
the only bird whose call suggests a harmonic basis. Most 
-bird-calls are purely melodic, and the difficulty in reducing 
them to musical notation arises from the fact that our systems 
of notation, as well as our habits of musical thought, are 
conditioned by the duodecimal division of the octave. In our 
pedestrian way, we can but stump along from one determinate 
note to another, while the birds in their song, as in their flight, 
soar freely in “a diviner air.’—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. 





THE SETTING DOWN OF BIRDS’ SONGS. 
|To rus Eprtor or tar “ Segcraror.” | 
S1r,—In your article on the songs of the birds in last week’s 
Spectator I was surprised to find so little reference to the 
thrush among the other birds as one whose sayings are so 
clear and articulate. Of all the birds one hears, he is the 
one who expresses most; in the case of localities where there 
are many, one can make a vocabulary of his own words and 
sentences. The variety of his songs is great, but each year 
he seems to adopt a set of phrases which, interspersed with 
other forms, recur over and over again till he can be recognised 
by his sayings without mistake. The same bird seems to 
repeat himself from year to year, but to bring a new set of 
words with him, though he sometimes gives an old form of 
song with modifications. There is no doubt that the thrush 
is one of the most courageous performers in the orchestra. 
To hear him singing on the top of a fir-tree in a dense 
fog in November and delivering hie song with spirit and 
execution is a sound to enhearten the gloomiest listener.— 
IT am, Sir, &c., ELuioT Stock. 
Highgate: 


(To tue Epiror or tae “SprcraTor.”] 
Srir,—A propos of the interesting article on “The Setting 
Down of Birds’ Songs” in last week’s Spectator, I should 
like to remind your readers of the old French poem (I think 
by Charles d’Orléans) imitating the lark. As I quote from 
memory, and probably inaccurately, I shall be glad if you or 
any of your readers to whom it may be familiar will correct 
the misquotations and the source if needful :— 
“La gentille alouette 
Avec son tire-lire-a-lire 
Et tire-lire-a-lire 
Tirelirant tire 
Vers la voite du ciel, 
Puis son vol vers ce lieu 
Vire 
Et désire dire: 
Adieu Dieu! 
e Adieu Dieu!” 
—I am, Sir, X&c., 








WYCH ELMS. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Spectator.” J 
Srr,—Can any botanist explain the remarkable excess of seed- 
pods and defect of leaves in the wych elms of this year 
Old men tell me that it is without precedent.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. H. Wuittna, 
Sutton Bridge Vicarage, Lincolnshire. 





HEATH FIRES. 
[To tae Eprror or tax “Srxcraror.”] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article in the 
Spectator of May 15th upon the recent epidemic of heath 
fires, In addition to the points you raise, it seems to me that 
two other aspects of the subject deserve some notice. 

In the first place, heath fires sometimes are started in a 
surreptitious manner by the commoners in order to prevent 
the common from becoming entirely overgrown with timber, 
scrub, or gorse, and so rendered, from their point of view, 
useless for the purposes of pasturage. In some manors 
arrangements are made for the regular burning of commons 
under proper supervision; but in others this is not done, and 
an impression often arises that by encouraging undergrowth 
to spring up, and sometimes by assisting Nature to transform 
an open heath into a pine-wood, the lord of the manor is trying 
to extinguish the rights of common and enclose the land, and 
that the only remedy which the commoners have is to see that 
the grass is given an opportunity to grow. I do not, of 
course, defend the very wanton and lamentable cases of 
incendiarism which so disfigure many of our beautiful open 
spaces, but the fear of the commoners is a natural one. It 
would disappear if the Legislature would enact that hereafter 
no common Jand shall be enclosed. 

Then, again, it seems desirable to bring to the notice of the 
public, in connexion with fires, the great advantages derived 
from the regulation of common land by means of schemes 
under the Commons Acts. In the case of an unregulated 
common no ready machinery exists for dealing summarily 
with nuisances or preserving order. Where a regulation 
scheme has been obtained and by-laws made, petty cases of 
disfigurement and nuisance can be dealt with expeditiously 
and cheaply, and it is not difficult for the Board of Con- 
servators to secure evidence, for a conviction would not be 
accompanied by the exceedingly harsh sentences which are 
feared whea the lord of the manor takes proceedings. 
There is a strange unwillingness on the part of many 
owners to agree to regulation schemes. ‘They seem to 
fear that, by delegating to others their power of managing a 
common and keeping order, they are losing something of real 
value. As a matter of fact, the whole of the beneficial rights 
of the lord of the manor and commoners are absolutely safe- 
guarded under a regulation scheme, and the opposition to such 
schemes which is so often met with generally arises from a 
misconception of the position of affairs. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that lords of manors will give their serious 
consideration to the desirability in their own interests of 
invoking the co-operation of the local authorities and Board 
of Agriculture in framing schemes of management which, 
while protecting all shooting, timber, and other rights, will 
render it easy to deal with nuisances. Moreover, by giving 
an assurance to the commoners that no desire exists to enclose 
the common, a regulation scheme does away with one plausible 
excuse often advanced in extenuation of heath fires.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LAWRENCE W. CHUBB, Secretary. 

Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 

25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 





THE SEIGNEUR DAKIMKEMPERT. 
(To tux Eprror or Tux “Spsctator.”] 


Srr,—A clue to the solution of the problem who the “ Seigneur 
Dakimkempert” was (see Spectator, March 20th) may be found 
on p. 214 of the “Diary of Alexander Jaffray, with Memoirs of 
the Quakers, of whom he was one of the earliest members, &c.,” 
by John Barclay (Aberdeen, 1856), where it is stated that 
Alexander Forbes of Achinhamper was imprisoned for becoming 
a Quaker, in 1666. He may have been akin to the Seigneur.— 
I am, Sir, &c., > = @& 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THs “SpEgcrTaTor.”] 
Srr,—As my son, Dr. T. G. Longstaff, is again in the Himalaya, 
and not likely to be home till next year, I think I should point 
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inaccuracy in your notice of Mr. Mumm’s book on p. 1006 
of your issue of eek 26th. The summit of Trisul was attained 
by Dr. T. G. Longstaff, the two —— ~— Italian guides), 

ive officer of Gurkhas.—I am, Sir, &c., 
———" L. W. Lonestarr. 


out an 


Ridgelands, Wimbledon, S8.W. 





THE LATE FIELD-MARSHAL SIR FREDERICK HAINES. 
[To tus Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”] 

—May I ask your kind permission to say that I am engaged 
-~ taeeehe of the late Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Haines, 
and that I shall be most grateful for the loan of any letters 
written by him, or for any other communications relating to his 
career? Any letters will be copied and returned without delay. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Roserr 8. Rarr. 

New College, Oxford. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


OUTLAND BORN. 
So you have been to London Town, 
And what saw you the while? 
“A maze of winding city ways 
And bouses mile by mile, 
Where throbs the pulse of balf the world 
In that grey Northern isle.” 





Nay, heard ye not nor saw ye nought P 
And is there nothing new ? 

Are London streets still paved with gold ? 
Is that old story true ? 

Ob you bave beard the Bow Bells ring, 
And what said they to you? 


Nay, make not of my ignorance 
A traveller’s sorry jest ; 

Did ye not see the ‘Golden Hind’ 
On Thames’ broad mother breast ? 

Did ye not mark her white sail stir 
With longing for the West! 


Nay, what’s the price of England's pride ? 
And what the news from Spain ? 

Had ye no glimpse in fair Whitehall 
Of Nell o’ Drury Lane? 

Are there no ghosts in London Town 
To wake the past again ? 


Have ye not ridden knee to knee 
With Brummell in the Row ? 

What jests at Watier’s, and what toasts P 
What names tossed to and fro ? 

Have ye no news from London Town 
For one who thirsts to know ? 


Saw ye no glimpse thro’ darkened streets 
Of Nellie’s childish grace ? 

Nor at your elbow turned to find 
Quilp’s sharp, malignant face ? 

Nor, dark to dawn, with Headstone fared 
In his ghoul-ridden race ? 


Hath London not one eerie hour 
Before the day is born, 

When twinkling-footed revelries 
Affront the pallid morn, 

When ghostly beauties flit and fade 
By ghostly chairmen borne ? 


Does London stretch no kindred hand ? 
Hath she no voice for you? 

No message to you, blood and bone, 
Of that wherefrom we grew ?— 

Oh saw ye not the Guards go out 
That fought at Waterloo? 


Can ye not bear the hollow hoof, 
Not mark the nodding crest P— 

Oh London Town! Oh London Town! 
Your very stones attest— 

And through the dawn those solemn ghosts 
Ride slowly, four abreast ! 


I see the dancing barbour lights, 
I breathe the garden smells, 

But fairy faint I seem to hear 
The chime of Abbey bells, 

And faintly far, but visioned clear, 
The dome o'er London swells. 


Oh you are back from London Town, 
Where I may never go, 
And all these things were yours to see— 


Through ranks of flaming coral trees 
The sea-wind singeth low. 


Sydney. Etta McFapyen. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
AUSTRIA-HU NGARY.* 

WE have lost count of the number of volumes on Austria- 
Hungary which have been published within the last eighteen 
menths. Several of them are large books, and the treat- 
ment of the problems of the Dual Monarchy, which are as 
fascinating as they are complex, is in every case serious. 
Naturally the books vary in purpose. Some, like those of 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen and Count Andrassy, justify the 
forcible Magyarisation of Hungary and Croatia; others, like 
that of “Scotus Viator,” sympathise (very justly, as we think) 
with the nationalities which are summoned to conform them- 
selves to a kind of rigid Imperial measure. When we reflect 
that the members of the Eighty Club who visited Hungary 
were entertained by the dominant Magyar Party—under the 
impression, apparently, that that party stood for principles 
parallel to those which are known as Liberal in Britain— 
we must admit that it does not come easy to Englishmen 
to find their way about in Austrian or Hungarian politics. 
Because Liberal Englishmen in the “forties” of last century 
sympathised with the heroes of Hungarian autonomy, it 
seems to be assumed that those who are nominally the 
political descendants of those heroes must deserve a like 
sympathy to-day. But much water has flowed under the 
bridges of the Danube since Kossuth was féted and 
heard with rapture in England. It is sad but true 
that the Magyars, having won what they desired from 
Austria by their own prowess, are disinclined to make similar 
concessions to their subordinates either in Hungary or 
Croatia. The history of Hungary is indeed a strange study 
in the workings of the political heart of man. But just 
because the problems are intricate to the point of bewilder- 
ment, they compel us all to close attention. This explains 
the almost continuous output of books of a high standard of 
research and thought on Austrian and Hungarian politics. It 
bas been said that no one can live a year in Paris without 
being drawn into the vortex of its politics; but if that is true 
of Paris, it is even more true of Budapest. We have heard 
of British travellers who, from taking a casual interest in 
the politics of the country, passed into a complete absorption 
in its affairs, and spent the rest of their lives in studying 
them. 

What distinguishes Mr. Drage’s book from all the others 
we have read on the subject is that he gives a very nearly 
impartial account of everything. On every contested point 
he states the case for both sides, and only in rare instances 
definitely directs his reader to final conclusions. One who 
read this book solely with the idea of making up his mind as 
to whom he ought to sympathise with—whether with Pan- 
Germans, Slavs, or Magyars—might find at the end that he 
must reserve his judgment. But as an extensive work of 
reference in which one obtains instruction on every fact 
of the situation it is beyond praise. We know of no more 
useful book for any one who wishes to learn the history 





* Austria-Hungary. By Geoffrey Drage. With Maps. London; Joba 
Murray. [2ls. wet} 
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and aims of the various nationalities which struggle 
for their due place in the sun, or, above all, the con- 
ditions of labour in Austria-Hungary. Moreover, the 
Fundamental Laws of Austria and Hungary, the Treaty of 
Berlin, the Convention respecting the occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the Austro-Turkish Protocol of Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1909, and other documents are given in an 
appendix, and there are numerous maps. Mr. Drage has 
travelled in both Austria and Hungary, but he uses his first- 
hand knowledge of them only invisibly to bring his facts into 
proportion, and rarely, as we have said, to make the balance 
of his statements incline definitely to one side. If we were 
asked to name his chief conclusion, we should say it is this 
—we admit it is a very important one—that Austria-Hungary 
‘is so necessary to Europe that if she did not exist she would 
have to be invented. It follows that, in his opinion, whatever 
the solution of the Southern Slav problem and other problems 
may be, Austria-Hungary will survive. She may become a 
Federated Monarchy ; she may alter her form in many ways; 
but she will not be absorbed into a German hegemony. 

We can say little here of the most interesting account (with 
statistics) which Mr. Drage gives of agriculture, manufactures, 
wages, and housing in both Austria and Hungary. The 
conditions of labour fully explain the tide of emigration. If 
emigration has been checked at all by recent legislation, it is 
not that the desire has been removed, but only the means of 
getting away. On the curious Farm Servants Act passed in 
Hungary in 1907 Mr. Drage writes :— 

“It should be recollected in this connection that the greater 
part of the agricultural work is performed by permanent farm 
servants, engaged by the year, and that only extra or exceptional 
work is done by labourers working by day or under agreement. 
It is these with whom the legislature desired to deal, and, what- 
ever may be said from the point of view of the masters or from 
the point of view of the State, from the point of view of the 
peasant the proverbial last straw is provided by the much-debated 
Hungarian Farm Servants Act of 1907, to which reference has 
already been made. This Act, according to Gyérgy, provides for 
the ‘legal security of both contracting parties,’ its aim being, in 
the words of its promoter, to effect ‘the twofold object of pre- 
venting labour abuses to the prejudice of the (farm) servant, and 
the improvement of the servant’s social and economic condition.’ 
The real object of that Bill would appear to be more correctly 
described by the correspondent of the Times at Vienna, viz., ‘to 
check the flow of Hungarian emigration to the United States by 
providing landowners and farmers with means of binding labourers 
to the land, and to prevent the growth of agrarian socialism.’ ” 
In Hungary it is always difficult to get at the truth, even in 
issues which appear to be the simplest matters of fact, because 
the intense pride of the Magyars in their country causes them 
to see and believe just what they like to see and believe. 
Thus Mr. Drage writes on a matter which was disputed 
between “Scotus Viator ” and Count Esterbazy in some letters 
to the Spectator :— 

“In the words of Count Apponyi, ‘ Every institution and every 
influence must converge in its operation to the strengthening of 
sincere and proud attachment to the Hungarian State...... 
and to the Hungarian language as being their [the Nationalities’ ] 
own too, in its capacity of State language.’ There has been con- 
siderable controversy as to the manner in which the law is carried 
out. According to Scotus Viator, in 91 per cent. of the State 
schools the language of instruction is exclusively Magyar. Count 
M. J. Esterhazy attempted to refute this statement by referring 
to the latest official statistics, which, he said, showed that in 
*17,202 elementary schools the curriculum is taught in non- 
Hungarian’; this assertion was subsequently proved to be 
incorrect, as, according to 1904-05 statistics, the said schools 
numbered only 3,248.” 


Mr. Drage clearly perceives that the ambitions of the Southern 
* Slavs are not by any means a continuation or counterpart of 
the famous Pan-Slavism of the “seventies” of last century. 
If they are vaguer aspirations, they are probably more lasting, 
just because they are less artificial. There is a cultural 
affinity among the Southern Slavs, and there are many ways 
in which it might find satisfaction. If the Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary could not be broken, it might be appro- 
priated, and there are signs, not at all negligible, that the 
heir to the throne, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, has visions 
of ruling over a predominantly Slav Empire. Mr. Drage, in 
a passage which deals with only one phase of this question, 
says very truly :— 

“The best customer of Croatia-Slavonia is Austria, and it is 
important to bear that fact in mind when the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is spoken of. These countries are 
bound together by economic interests as well as by long tradi- 
tional intercourse, and these chains grow stronger every day, 
especially as the feeling gains ground among Croatians that the 








fullest development of the South Slav nationality can be obtained 
under the egis of the dual monarchy without the help of Northern 
Panslavists. The failure of a recent attempt at realising economic 
solidarity with the Czech branch of the Northern Slavs, and the 
hard terms exacted in 1907 by Slavonic brethren, have, I am told, 
contributed not a little to strengthen this view.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Drage believes that the Pan-German 
movement is not to be left out of the reckoning in the light. 
hearted manner of some ultra-modern students. A move 
ment which employs methods comparable with those of the 
Primrose League in England is bound to have a certain 
popularity. The picture-postcards and the presents of 
Christmas-trees to “German” children have their effect, and 
if the Germanisers are few in number, they are resolute, 
compact, and aggressive. Mr. Drage must have the credit of 
foreseeing that the trial of the Croatian Serbs at Agram 
would rest on a very flimsy basis. He had no evidence before 
him at the time, but he was badly impressed by Nastitch, the 
author of Finale, on whose word the prosecution depends, 
We have learnt in the last few days that Nastitch left the 
service of the Bosnian police to take pay from the Prince of 
Montenegro, and the revolutionary “statute” on which the 
prosecution relies is of very doubtful authenticity. 

There is one interesting point on which Mr. Drage touches, 
and on which curiously little has been said. The Coronation 
Oath of the Emperor Francis Joseph required that any of 
the old dominions of St. Stephen’s crown that might be re- 
acquired during his reign should become part of the Magyar 
Kingdom. When the Emperor announced the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina he ignored this clause, and fobbed 
off Hungary with flattering references to her heroic history. 
We should like to know whether Hungary will insist upon 
her bond. The Magyar ascendency, of course, has enough 
difficulties with Slavs without adding more Slavs to swell 
the trouble; still, there is the wording of the Oath, and 
the Magyars—we need say no more—are very proud and 
headstrong. In his chapter on the Balkans Mr. Drage sums 
up as follows :—= 

“The interests of permanent peace would be served if Servia 

were absorbed by Austria, Montenegro left within her present 
boundaries, and Albania placed under an independent Prince, pre- 
ferably of the Italian Royal Family. Bulgaria is the one really 
promising Balkan Power with grit and capacity. To Bulgaria, 
therefore, Macedonia, with its small Turkish population and its 
terrible administrative racial and religious difficulties, might be 
handed over. The vilayet of Adrianople, with Constantinople 
and Turkey in Asia, might be reorganised on the Egyptian model, 
and supported, if necessary, by troops from India.” 
Here Mr. Drage has certainly “let himself go” in a manner 
which the rest of his book had not led us to expect. So long 
as Turkey is reforming herself the annexation of Macedonia 
to Bulgaria is out of the question. Mr. Drage, in fact, offers 
here a very good prescription for a European war. 





MR. FLETCHER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Mr. FLETCHER remarks in his preface that these two con- 
cluding volumes of his Introductory History differ to some 
extent from their predecessors. “The book,” he says, “has 
unconsciously ‘grown up.’ It began as a book for boys, and 
has ended as one for young men. The fact is that certain 
persons, for whom it was commenced eleven years ago, have 
set it a bad example by growing up themselves.” The fact is 
also, we think, that the subject has grown up as well as the 
book and the boys, and that Mr. Fletcher is to be congratu- 
lated on the tact with which his book has responded to the 
change in his subject. He made a brilliant success in writing 
a boy’s history of the earlier centuries of English life. We 
doubt whether even Mr. Fletcher could have performed the 
same great service for post-Restoration England. It is not 
a history for boys; Sir Walter himself found his Tales 
growing up in spite of him as he came nearer his own day. 
There are, of course, episodes in the eighteenth century 
which boys will always love, but its continuous history is for 
older heads. Mr. Fletcher has realised this, and he has 
achieved an equally brilliant success, though of a slightly 
different kind. There are still instances of the rollicking 
humour of the first volume, and the punning title of the 
fifth chapter, “The Age of W(h)igs,” would be sufficient to 
shake Dr. Johnson’s confidence in the author's Toryism. He 








* An Introductory History of England. By C. R. L, Fletcher, former! 
Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, Vols. III, and IV. 
London; John Murray, [5s, each.] 
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defends it by a reference to the moral influence of the wig, 
which “must have stupefied mankind,”—a view which, when 
carefully examined, may be essentially the same as that of the 
barber in The Antiquary: “ Nae wonder the commons will be 
discontent and rise against the law, when they see magistrates 
and baillies, and deacons, and the provost himsell, wi’ heads 
as bald and as bare as ane of my blocks.” But the interest 
of the volumes before us is not confined to asides, or even to 
spirited descriptions. Mr. Fletcher has transferred to paper 
an attractive personality and a distinctive point of view, and he 
has made ideas interesting and entertaining as well as facts. 

In his discussion of the reign of Charles II., Mr. Fletcher, 
in spite of his sound Protestantism, adopts an anti-Dutch 
attitude on the question of the relations between England, 
Holland, and France, and on the policy by which the King 
continued his French alliance in defiance of Parliament. 
“Louis,” he says, “was thought to be leading us by the 
nose; in reality, Charles had got him to do on land the work 
which we were too weak to complete by sea,”—7.e., the destruc- 
tion of Holland as a first-class Power, and her consequent 
defeat as England’s commercial rival. He finds the glorious 
Revolution “a deity somewhat difficult to grovel before, and 
mainly for one reason—it led to the introduction of foreign 
Kings who... .. ‘bound us to the fortunes and arms of others.’” 
He goes on to express his own defence of the Jacobites :— 

“ James II. was as impossible as you like—I toss him to every 
wolf in Whigdom to worry; if Mary had had a child, if one of 
Anne’s children had lived, I would never have been a Jacobite. 
But when the alternative came to be an unspeakable boor, who 
had no interests but German, when James III. grew up into a 
simple, pious, valiant young man of stainless honour, and of a 
Catholicism infinitely more tolerant than his father’s, when he 
was willing to sacrifice everything except his private religion to 
the wishes of the English people, I for one would have voted for 
my legitimate and native King.” 

It is right and proper that the “Old Pretender” should at 
last come to his own (or, with regard to toleration, even a 
little more than his own) in English histories; but it is only 
fair to remember that George I., if a very German son of his 
very English mother, was a brave, honest, and truthful 
German, who (unlike William III.) sincerely attempted to 
carry out the bargain he had made with the English people, 
and allowed a greater man than himself to rule them according 
to English ideas. And if under George II. we were to some 
extent “bound to the fortunes and arms of others,” those 
“others” were the enemies of France, with which country we 
had then some differences of opinion with regard to India 
and America. When he comes to speak of the rebellion of 
the American colonies, Mr. Fletcher shares none of the 
scruples which have prevented many English historians from 
doing justice to the case for this country, and he points out 
the determination of the American leaders to shake off the 
English connexion, and to avoid paying any taxation, whether 
assessed by themselves or not :— 

“The majority of the Americans,” he says, “had certainly no 

wish to break the tie of Union: but a majority whose loyalty is 
wholly inert is always at the mercy of a minority which speaks 
and acts with decision. The baleful skill with which the leaders 
of the revolt played their cards has seldom been equalled. The 
most disgusting hypocrite of the lot is perhaps Benjamin 
Franklin, the Pennsylvania Quaker, who, with loyalty ever on 
his lips, patiently undermined in both worlds the cause of the 
loyalists and of the Government, seduced Chatham, whom he 
visited in ’74, with his glib phrases about the ‘old Whigs of 1688’ 
and the like; swore that his countrymen had no thought of 
separation at the very time Congress was in the making; and, 
finally, negotiated the Treaty with France.” 
There is more to be said for Franklin than is here admitted; 
but it is difficult to defend him in the matter of the Hutchin- 
son letters, and it is well that the English case should be 
stated. For Chatham’s conduct Mr. Fletcher has small 
respect: he thinks that he “went back to the factious 
attitude of his earlier years,” although he gives him credit 
for seeing that France would take advantage of our extremity, 
and regards North as “of, let us say, almost Gladstonian 
incompetence” in grasp of foreign politics. 

Mr. Fletcher tells with much spirit the oft-told tale of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, has some kind 
and just things to say of Pitt, though he also criticises 
him severely, and agrees with Scott that Fox died a Briton 
if he did not always live one. Wellington is the great 
hero of the closing pages of the book, and Mr. Fletcher 
Roes so far as to say that he is “the best chooser of 
ground in history.” He closes with a note of pessimism :— 








“T have little heart to follow my hero, Castlereagh, as he fights 

his gallant and losing battle against the forces of Democracy, to 
his tragic death in 1822. With the exceptions of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics and Dissenters and of the introduction of 
Free Trade, I have little sympathy with any of the ‘Reforms’ 
and ‘ Movements’ of the Nineteenth Century. ..... And I hope 
I may be allowed without offence to conailien Democracy to be a 
most inexpedient form of Government.” 
Needless to say, that is not the Spectator’s view of democracy, 
of history, or of Whig and Liberal policy, but it is a view 
held with sincerity, and set forth with vigour and ability, by 
Mr. Fletcher. 

We must not omit to add that Mr. Fletcher finds space to 
deal adequately with Scotland, Ireland, and India. His view 
of the Caroline settlement in Scotland seem to us to be too 
much coloured by the excesses of the extreme Covenanters 
after 1678. “It is perfectly clear that nothing short of 
supremacy over every department of State, over every act 
of family and individual life, would have satisfied those who 
now cried out against the new settlement.” But it must be 
remembered that among those who suffered for opposing the 
new settlement were men who disapproved strongly both of 
the claims and of the actions of the leaders of the Bothwell 
Bridge rebellion, and of the Sanquhar Declaration, and 
the Torwood Excommunication. The responsibility of the 
Government for the fact that leadership passed into the hands 
of the extremists must not be left out of account, and is, in 
fact, the strongest condemnation of ite policy. In speaking 
of Scotland and the Scottish political “ martyrs” at the time 
of the French Revolution, Mr. Fletcher expresses the opinion 
that “ there is nothing to prove that in any one case the law 
was strained against the prisoners.” It is difficult for a 
layman to defing a straining of the law; but this was 
certainly not the, view of Lord Cockburn, a contemporary 
who, though he was a Whig, wrote after he had himself 
been for many years a Judge; nor is it the opinion of 
Sir Henry Craik, who cannot be accused of Whiggish 
sympathies. On the subject of India, Mr. Fletcher allows 
himself some plain speaking about that “esurient knave,” 
Philip Francis, and about Lord Macaulay's responsibility 
for his gross misstatement of the Nuncomar case. We are 
glad that English boys will at last have an opportunity of 
forming an impression of the work of Warren Hastings 
uninfluenced by the rhetoric of Burke, which has permeated 
through Macaulay’s essay into almost every existing text-book ; 
and we cannot close without quoting the wise and discriminating 
sentences ip which Mr. Fletcher sums up the story :— 

“In spite of it all, Hastings triumphed, and triumphs still at 
the Bar of History. He laid the foundation of one of the best 
things of which human nature is capable, namely the Government 
of conquered races, unfit for self-government, for the benefit not 
of the conquerors but of the conquered themselves...... And 
for doing this Hastings was rewarded with such black ingratitude 
that, in 1814, even the Prince Regent could speak of him as ‘ one 
of the worst used men in the Empire.’ In India, except his three 
Councillors and a few disappointed jobbers, high and low retained 
the greatest faith in, and affection for him. Honourable natives, 
of whatever rank, caste, or religion, put all their trust in him. 
Cornwallis his successor, to whom it fell to build on his founda- 
tion, gave, on his return to England in ’94, his warm testimony to 
what Hastings had done for India, and the far greater Lord 
Wellesley, who had actually voted for his impeachment, 
acknowledged in after years how wrong his vote had been.” 





RECENT VERSE.* 
THe verse of a distinguished prose-writer deserves to be 
treated with all respect. Even if it fails as poetry, it will not 
be without its quality, for the writer, though dealing with a 
less familiar form, will still be the artist in words. Mr. 





* (1) Artemision: Idylls and Songs. By Maurice Hewlett. London: Elkin 
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Wharton. London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. 6d. net,j|——(3) Sisyphus: an 
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Maurice Hewlett’s Artemision is, in the fullest sense of the 
word, a distinguished book. It contains nothing trite or 
banal, and little that is harsh or tuneless. Craftsmanship is 
apparent in every line, but this pervasive artistry carries 
with it ite own defects. The poetry is precisely what we 
should expect from the author of The Queen’s Quair. Just as 
in his brilliant romances he is too self-conscious to reach the 
simplicity of the greatest drama, so in bis verse we miss the 
simplicity and sureness of the greatest poetry. The poems 
are experiments by a man who knows every rule of art, but 
they have always the air of experiments. The reader is on 
the watch for felicities; he is full of admiration for the 
intellectual dexterity; be enjoys the work immensely, but he 
enjoys it by a conscious effort of reflection rather than through 
the immediate poetic appeal. To use the old phrase of criticism, 
form and substance are not so irrevocably blended as to defy 
analysis. It is a high tribute to Mr. Hewlett that it should 
be necessary to make this criticism, for it is a criticism which 
is relevant only to work on a high level. The longer poems in 
the volume are tales of Artemis, whom he conceives as the 
embodiment of natural joy and youth untinged by grossness. 
In the finest, “ Latmos,” he thus describes his goddess :— 
“She seem’d a thing compact of windy water 
And rays of light, as if the Sun had wrought her 
Of his own fire, and temper’d what he made 
With the cold ripple whence his skill had caught her. 
From him she had her beam of falchion-blade, 
In all else of shrill wind she was the daughter.” 
His Muse is not classical in the common sense, for Greek as he 
is in much of his spirit, he is also Elizabethan in his decorative 
richness. Even when he is nearest the classical note there is 
a Gothic tang in his verse. He writes of natural beauty with 
a power and ecstasy which are rare indeed éa modern poetry, 
and now and then he achieves an unforgettable picture. Take 
this of the sleeping Endymion :— 
“ Below him as he lay the muffled sheep 
Like tombs adown the hillside seemed to creep.” 
Some of the sonnets have the Shakespearean accent, as, for 
example, “ Artemision” and the beautiful “ That Stone Walls 
can never Separate him from his Lady.’ As we have said, 
he rarely slips into awkwardness; but sometimes we have a 
harsh phrase, such as 
“ Ere one hiss 
Of terror bared the snake in mannish tune.” 
The lyrics are without exception musical and exquisite, and 
“Donna @ Gentil—” comes near attaining to an original 
metrical form. Very fine, too, is the final poem, “ Ina Church,” 
where a few lines of dialogue leave a haunting sense of 
tragedy. Every lover of good literature must wish that Mr. 
Hewlett will leave the paths of romance again for the airy 
fields of poetry. 

Mrs. Wharton, another novelist, has also turned to verse, 
and Artemis, too, is her inspiration. In form she is nearer 
classical standards, though she has none of the rich imaginative 
vigour of Mr, Hewlett. Her poetry, very beautiful and perfect 
in its way, makes its chief appeal to the intellect. “ Artemis 
to Actaeon” is a subtle re-reading of a legend which Mr. 
Hewlett interprets more simply. To Mrs. Wharton Actaeon 
is the mortal who by his love and death gives the weary 
goddess a fresh immortality. So with the admirable mono- 
logue “ Vesalius in Zante,” where the philosophy of failure, 


“The gods may give anew, but not restore,” 


is expounded as Browning might have expounded it. In all 
the poems there is this plenitude of reasoning, creeds and 
ideals being shown against the background of some human 
life. The finest of the portraits seems to us to be 
“ Margaret of Cortona,” but as a lyric it would be difficult to 
overpraise the “ Hunting-song” at the end of the volume. 
Mrs. Wharton is not easily quoted, for her work is closely 
interwoven, but these lines may give some conception of the 
vigour of her blank verse :— 
“When Christ, the heavenly gardener, 

Plucks flowers for Paradise (do I not know ?), 

He snaps the stem above the root, and presses 

The ransomed soul between two convent walls, 

A lifeless blossom in the Book of Life. 

But when my lover gathered me, he lifted 

Stem, root and all—ay, and the clinging mud— 

And set me on his sill to spread and bloom 

After the common way, take sun and rain, 


Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s Sisyphus, which he calls an “ operatic 
fable,” will puzzle most people, and to the few who grasp the 
author’s intention will provide great entertainment. The 
classic gods are handled in the manner of Lucian, and made 
to clown at the bidding of a mortal. Sisyphus, after a career 
of brigandage, dies, but by a trick deceives the gods of the 
lower world, and is allowed to return to earth. He makes a 
bid for the empire of the world, uses Hermes as a dupe, and 
shuts up Death in a coffin. But Hermes outwits him in the 
end, and he goes down to hell with his head high, the only 
creature, mortal or immortal, who can make a jest of Death. 
The rough “fescennine” verse suits the odd humour of a 
fable, which is sufficiently original and subtle to make us 
desire, and also despair of, a wide public for it. 

The many admirers of Louise Chandler Moulton’s poetry 
will welcome the collected edition which is now published, 
Her appeal is obvious and simple, and if she rarely reaches 
the heights, she walks on a pleasant upland where many can 
follow. A far more remarkable poet, who never attained 
recognition in his lifetime, now appears in a selection prefaced 
by a memoir by Mr. Robert Bridges. We welcome this volume 
of Canon Dixon’s poetry, because it seems to us to contain his 
best work, and because that best is of quite exceptional value. 
Mr. Bridges in his fine and discriminating preface traces the 
influences which moulded his friend’s poetry, and notes as his 
chief defect a certain lack of finish. “He varies his form 
more than he masters it.” Canon Dixon was indeed some- 
what uncertain in his effects. He began life under Pre- 
raphaelite influence, and a poem like “St. Mary Magdalene” 
is of the Rossetti school. The influence is seen in his addiction 
to the literary epithet, and now and then in a vagueness too 
abstract for mysticism. But if his landscapes are sometimes 
dim and unearthly, at other times they have an overmastering 
truth and simplicity. Take this fine couplet— 

“In tottering row, like shadows, silently 
The old pine-timbers struggle from the sea” ; 
or the wonderful scenery of “ Nature and Man.” Now and 
then he recalls Blake, as in the “ Dream”; but more often it 
is Keats who is his poetic father. The ode “To Summer” 
perhaps is too imitative, but often we have the authentic 
spirit, as in “The Fall of the Leaf.” Amid so much good 
poetry it is difficult to choose, but our preference would be for 
the lyrics, such as “The Spirit of the Sphere,” ‘“ Death,” 
“ Winter will Follow,” and the song on p. 139. We quote one 
short piece, which Mr. Bridges thinks should be found in every 
collection of the best English lyrics :— 
“The feathers of the willow 
Are half of them grown yellow 
Above the swelling stream ; 
And ragged are the bushes, 


And rusty now the rushes, 
And wild the clouded gl an, 


The thistle now is older, 
His stalk begins to moulder, 
His head is white as snow; 
The branches all are barer, 
The linnet’s song is rarer, 
The robin pipeth now.” 

The Poems and Translations of the late Mr. J. M. Synge aro 
as unique in modern Irish literature as his Play-boy of the 
Western World is in drama. He cares nothing for Celtic 
mysticism, or rather he deems it his duty to emphasise the 
other side, to be harsh, brutal, and homely. The first poem, 
“ Queens,” is a kind of grotesque travesty of a subject familiar 
to students of Mr. Yeats. His few short ballads and songs 
are wonderful in their way, but we prefer his prose translations 
of Villon and Petrarch into colloquial Irish idioms. Few more 
perfect adaptations of the spirit of u strange tongue have 
been written in our day. Mr. Stephens’s Insurrections, as 
their title tells, are also a revolt against the cloying sweet- 
ness, the exotic delicacy, of certain of his countrymen. Like 
Mr. Synge, he loves to be rough and homely, and his 
occasional crudities are atoned for by their strong sincerity. 
He has also a magic which naturalism cannot give, and can 
write, as in “ The Watcher” and “ The Shell,” little snatches 
of song which haunt both the ear and the imagination. 
There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets 
which Lord Alfred Douglas has published. He does not 
make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, 
and giving them a burden which bows them. There is 





And make a patch of brightness for the street.” 


nothing tortuons or crabbed or obscure in them, nor do they 
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sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifiluous banality. 
We venture to quote one, but almost all equally deserve 


quotation :-— 
« When I am dead you shall not doubt or fear, 
Or wander nightly in the halls of gloom. 
The moon will shine into my empty room, 
And in the narrow garden flowers will peer, 
While you look through your window. Scarce a tear 
Will drench your child’s blue eyes, while on my tomb, 
Where the red roses wake and break and bloom, 
The stars gaze down eternal and austere. 


And I, in the dark ante-room of Death, 

Will wait for you with ever-outstretched hands 
And ears strained for your little timid feet ; 
And in the listening darkness, when your breath 
Pants.in distress, my arms will be like bauds, 
And all my weakness like your winding-sheet.” 

The next seven volumes on our list belong to a lower level 
of accomplishment. Mr. Darrell Figgis’s A Vision of Life is 
vehemently praised by Mr. Chesterton in a preface. To us it 
seems that, while promise is not wanting, the author has 
written very indifferent verse. Far-fetched words do not 
constitute originality, and sententious platitudes are not the 
stuff of poetry. Miss Wedmore’s A Minstrel in the South 
has a pleasant atmosphere of calm enjoyment, but the verse 
is apt to be prosaic. She is most successful in the short 
epigram on p. 48. Mr. Marjoram’s New Poems have the note 
of poetry, more especially in the “ Fantasy of the Sick-Bed,” 
which at times shows a certain spaciousness of fancy. We 
like, too, his “ First Love” and “Northerly,” .and the 
curious little poem “The Mother.” Mr. Robert Vansittart 
disarms criticism by announcing in the preface to his 
Songs and Satires that 

“ Some scarce are songs, but just the joy of living 

Reduced to writings neither great nor wise.” 
This is literally true. Some of the “ Waste Serenades,” 
“ Fever,” and the fine “To Z. B.” are good poetry; some are 
only jolly rhymes; and one or two, like “ Merlin,” were not 
worth printing. Mr. Vansittart has the root of the matter in 
him, and he has the seeing eye in strange places; but his next 
volume might with profit be more carefully selected. Mr. 
Ezra Pound's Personae is something of a conundrum. The 
book is so abstruse and mannered that the reader has to delve 
fora meaning, and does not always find repayment for his 
toil. The author has learning and thought, and when he 
escapes the influence of Browning's obscurer works, as in 
“In the Old Age of the Soul,” he can write poetry. Mr. E. 
W. Thomson’s When Lincoln Died contains some admirable 
ballads on American and Canadian subjects, and one or 
two delightful lyrics, like “The Canadian Rossignol.” It 
also contains the best rendering we have seen of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Gastibelza.” Melody is the chief merit of Mr. 
Percy Pinkerton’s collection of short lyrics, At Hazebro’. 
The best are singularly sweet and tuneful, and at least 
one, “The Dancers,” shows an imaginative vigour beyond 
the common. A too great facility is Mr. Pinkerton’s 
danger, but he has a keen and subtle ear for rhythm when 
he pleases. 

The last volumes on our list are in a lighter vein. Mr. 
Justice Darling is a scholar with a pretty wit and a gift of 
musical verse. “On the Oxford Circuit,” which tells the 
story of the death of Mr. Justice Talfourd, is a very skilful 
exercise in hexameters. Some of the sonnets are good, and 
the lighter verses have the well-bred ease of good vers-de- 
société. Some of the legal epigrams, too, are highly success- 
ful. The book will be welcomed by all who delighted in 
Scintillae Juris. Mr. Montagu Tabor’s Odds and Ends is 
the verse of an accomplished man of the world and a scholar 
who wears his scholarship lightly. Sometimes the fashion is 
a little demoded—few nowadays think it worth while to parody 
Mrs. Hemans—but humour and good temper are always to be 
prized. The classical skits are excellent,—especially “ Horace 
in a Bunker.” Mr. R. C. Lehmann is a poet of the same 
school, but with a stronger vein of sentiment. Praed, Whyte- 
Melville, and a touch of the drawing-room balladist have 
gone to his making. We like him best when he writes 
about dogs or rowing, and least when he tries the tragic 
note, as in “The Cry of the Russian Children.” In some 
of his lyrics, notably “Our Garden,” “Contentment,” and 
“Two Days,” he attains a melodious simplicity which is 


SOME BIOGRAPHIES.* 

Str JoHN FRANKLIN sailed from the Thames with the 
‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ (of three hundred and seventy and 
three hundred and forty tons respectively) on May 19th, 1845. 
Not quite three years later the ships were abandoned, and the 
survivors of the two crews, already reduced by an unusual 
mortality—twenty-four out of a total of a hundred and twenty- 
nine—started for the Great Fish River. Why did they set out 
in April, when no game was to be got? Because provisions 
failed them; “the Admiralty made a contract with a man 
named Goldner, whose rascality was not found out till after 
the expedition had failed.” Forty expeditions of one kind and 
another were sent out in search. In 1859 Leopold McClintock 
discovered the sad secret. He found the boat of the ‘ Erebus,’ 
with articles of clothing, watches, and books; skeletons; 
Captain Fitzjames’s record, telling all that is known of the 
final action of the expedition; and a pile of condemned tins, 
The story is one of heroic effort wisely directed, but we should 
read it with greater pleasure if we did not know that 
Captain McClintock was not acting as a naval officer, but as 
commander of Lady Franklin’s private yacht the ‘ Fox.’ This 
was the doing of Sir Charles Wood, First Civil Lord, and Sir 
Maurice Berkeley, First Sex Lord, of the Admiralty. Happily 
these gentlemen were not in power when McClintock returned. 
The Admiralty of that day went so far as to reckon the two 
years of service as time served on one of her Majesty's ships, 
but not to carry full pay. This was the great achievement of 
McClintock's life; but his fifty-three years of service (1831- 
1884) were full of good work. We follow him from his 
starting to join the ‘Samarang '—with a bag of marbles and 
a bottle of apple-juice in his bag—till his retirement with 
unflagging interest as his doings are recorded in Sir Clements 
Markham’s admirable narrative. 

Seldom hasa long life—Lord Norton's extended to less thana 
decade short of a century—been more full of useful achievement 
and more blameless than that which is told by Mr. Childe- 
Pemberton; but it does not lend itself to attractive narrative. 
We have no fault to find with the biographer. He does the 
best that could be done, letting his subject speak, wherever it is 
possible, for himself; and he speaks with unfailing simplicity 
and good sense, and sometimes with a touch of humour, 
C. B. Adderley was elected for North Staffordshire in 1841 
when he was twenty-six. He retained the seat for thirty- 
seven years, and made up the tale of service to sixty-four in 
the House of Lords. The reward seems scarcely adequate. 
From time to time he held office, but he never reached Cabinet 
rank. It is doubtless true that it was in philanthropy rather 
than in politics that his interest chiefly centred; still, it would 
not be difficult to name inferior men who were preferred to 
him. If he had been more ambitious, less disinterested, and, 
perhaps we should add, less easy in his pecuniary circum. 
stances, he might have risen higher. As it is, we see in him 
a singularly happy example of the best type of English 
politicians,—the volunteers, as we may call them, of the 
statesman army. If we were to divide the total emoluments 
of a short time of not very well-paid office by the number of bis 
years of public service, the quotient would he ludicrously small. 
The paid politician, even in the most frugally remunerated 
Assemblies, makes a better thing of it. And he was always 
independent in his ways of thinking. “ Adderley will always 
be Adderley,” said Disraeli, not altogether in praise. But 
this makes his Life very pleasant reading. 

A curious contrast is presented by the next Life on our 
list. George Luther Stearns was a manufacturer of lead- 
piping in Boston, U.S., and he was a thorough man of 
business. On one occasion, indeed, he ventured on an enter- 
prise from which men of business commonly hold back,—he 
attempted a “corner.” His biographer speaks of it as a 
singular and unaccountable departure from the man’s ordinary 
way of life. Happily for his better nature, in this case 
“sentence for an evil work was executed speedily”; the 
“corner” was broken, and Stearns lost everything that he 
had. But the dominating passion of his life was the cause of 
Abolition. In this Stearns worked early and late. Here there 





* (1) Life of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock. By Sir Clements Markham, 
London: John Murray. [l5s. net.)——(8) The Life of Lord Norton. By William 
S. ChildePemberton. Same publisher. 12s. net.)——(3) Life and Publie 
Services of George Luther Stearns, By Frank Preston Stearns, ndon: J. B, 
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none too common in modern verse. 
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was nothing of the politician, in the sinister sense of that 
word, about him. He had no end to serve, no motive but a 
constraining sense of duty. We shall not attempt to discuss 
the details of his public life. To do so would take us into 
many obscure ways of United States politics, and involve the 
merits and demerits of men who had a great share in the 
history of the time, as Webster, Stanton, and Sumner. One 
thing is too good to be left out; it was a saying of Theodore 
Parker. Stearns was sometimes victimised by rascally 
members of the race which he was so anxious to help. After 
one such experience Parker said: “Don’t let it harden your 
heart, but sharpen your eyes.” 

It may seem ungracious to say anything depreciatory of a 
book upon which so much loving pains has been spent as on 
Mr. Edward Thomas's account of Richard Jefferies’s life and 
writings. Jefferies is one of the many literary men whose 
work was far more important than their life. We take what 
he wrote and read it, often with supreme enjoyment. But 
the story of the man does not increase our pleasure in 
the work. Something analogous may be seen in his literary 
work. He is great as an interpreter of Nature, but not 
of man. However, there are doubtless many by whom 
this feeling is not shared. And all will appreciate what 
we may call the carefully studied background to Jefferies’s 
rural pictures which is here given us. 





ESSEX.* 


THERE is some danger that it will become the fashion to deny 
the old complaint that Essex is a “flat and uninteresting” 
county, for so many wrong reasons that the denial will become 
as unreal as the original assertion was misguided and per- 
functory. Mr. Hope Moncrieff, for instance, defends the 
hills of Essex in much the same terms that one would 
employ to praise the hills of, say, Surrey. But it is useless 
to think of Essex hills in that way. The hills of Essex 
have a different value from the hills of almost any 
part of England except the fen country of Cambridgeshire 
and Lincolnshire, and perhaps the country on the edge of 
the Severn Sea. There are hills in Essex with a height 
of only about fifty feet which give you a view of twenty 
miles. A large part of the view, of course, may be over 
sea-marsh, and if you do not appreciate that you cannot 
truly be said to appreciate Essex at all. Mr. Moncrieff 
writes, on the whole, half-heartedly of the flat sea fringes. 
But these have a wonderful positive beauty of their own, 
with their low tones, their shining atmosphere, their frequent 
mirages (so that it is often difficult to tell where sky meets 
sea), and the solemn dissonance of the wild and savage cries 
of sea-fowl. The coast of Essex is so broken that it reminds 
one of the West Coast of Scotland (unlike that though it 
be) much more than of the South Coast of England. Places 
that seem quite near to one another are divided by miles of 
roads that make the circuit of creeks and rivers. Mr. Moncrieff 
does justice to the rusticity of Essex. Off the main roads 
you can find a seclusion and a quiet picturesqueness which 
suggest spots at least three hundred miles from London 
instead of within fifty or sixty miles. Cottages seem to be 
supported chiefly by the rich and matted walls of climbing 
roses. But he does not attempt to estimate adequately the 
wealth of Tudor domestic architecture which Essex still 
contains. His history is commendably less sentimental than 
that assumed for the purposes of the recent Colchester 
Pageant; but there is so much about Essex that ought to be 
said, and which he does not say, that we have little patience 
with his jaunty and flagrant digressions. The digression on 
national defence is particularly gratuitous. Among the 
religions of Essex he should certainly have mentioned the 
Swedenborgians. Essex is their chief stronghold. We 
wonder why he calls “Hamworthy Water” the basin 
generally known as Hamford Water. It is called Hamford 
Water in his map. We suppose that in the series to which 
this book belongs, however, “the illustrations are the thing.” 
Mr. Bruhl’s paintings are of singular merit. The colour is 
mellow and harmonious, and each one is an authentic piece of 
Essex. The book is worth having for these alone. 





*2? Essex. Painted by L. Burleigh Bruhl, A-R.C.A., R.B.A. Described by 
A. Hope Moncrieff. London: A. and ©. Black. [20s, net.]——(2) Essez. 
By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. ‘“ The Little Guides,” London: Methuen 
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Dr. Cox’s little book is also one of a series. It is extra. 
ordinarily different from Mr. Moncrieff’s work. Dr. Cox is 
incapable of irrelevance; he is necessarily very restrained 
because brevity is essential, but his scholarly austerity js 
evidently displayed by preference. His strong point ig 
ecclesiastical architecture, and here he is excellent. It 
is a pleasure to have guide-books like this, which are 
quite free from froth and bosh, and from the heroic senti. 
mentality which, once indulged, engulfs any eense of pro. 
portion the writer may have begun with, and leaves the 
reader with so many impressions that he is in fact left 
with none. 





THE PYRENEES.* 

Mr. Bettoc is the creator of a new form of literature which 
might be described as topography tinged with emotion. He 
has a most accurate geographical mind, which delights in the 
configuration of a landscape, and expounds with lover-like 
devotion not the beauties so much as the landmarks of 4 
countryside. In his new book Mr. Belloc is as austere an 
artist as Baedeker. He cares nothing for fine writing, 
but wants to tell his readers how to get to the Pyrenees, 
how to explore the range, where to dine, and what to eat, 
He is so practical that he surprises us far more than 
if he were in his old romantic vein. We are always 
waiting for the outburst; and when the book closes in an 
atmosphere of sensible advice we are as puzzled as Macaulay's 
hare-hunting schoolboys. And yet it is all extraordinarily 
interesting. Mr. Belloc has such complete mastery of the 
subject, he lays out the intricacies of it with such consum-. 
mate ease and lucidity, that even those readers who have never 
been near the Pyrenees will become intent on getting the 
plan of them into their heads. We learn how on the French 
side the long valleys are separated by gorges into several 
level basins; how when you climb the forest-clad slopes you 
come either to large grassy spaces or to a jumble of rocks 
and slabs which defend the watershed; how numerous the 
natural crossings are, and at the same time how high and 
evasive. Having mastered the geographical outlines, we 
are given a concise sketch of the history of the range,— 
a sketch which, save for one or two extravagances con- 
nected with the author’s system of political philosophy, is a 
fine piece of historical writing. Then we come to the great 
roads, where motors and carriages can go, and we are given 
some highly useful suggestions for circular tours. And then 
come the chapters for the foot passenger, with whom Mr. 
Belloc’s sympathies really lie. We wish, like the author, that 
the book could have been smaller in bulk, for it is the very stuf 
for a pilgrim’s pocket. Buy only your woollen clothing anda 
tin pannikin in England, says Mr. Belloc; the rest, including 
a goatskin for wine, sandals, and a blanket, you must buy in 
some town of the hills. The gourd has its drawbacks, it 
seems. “ Like all things made, the gourd has many subtleties 
besides. For instance, it is designed by heaven to prevent any 
man abusing God’s great gift of wine; for the goat’s hair 
inside gives the wine so appalling a taste that a man will only 
take of it exactly what is necessary for his needs.” The food 
is also to be on the stoical pattern, for one must take salt- 
pig and garlic rolled into a tight sausage. “ You will soon 
hate it, even if you do not, as is most likely, hate it from the 
bottom of your heart the first day.” Thus equipped under 
Mr. Belloc’s direction, you will tramp the high passes and 
make your camp-fire in some clearing of the forest or in the 
lee of some great rock. And if you lose your way and die of 
exhaustion in the rain, it will not be the blame of this 
admirable guide. 

Though the book is as practical as Bradshaw, it is the 
work of a true man of letters. There is an undercurrent of 
that jollity and romance which made the Path to Rome the 
best of modern carnets de voyage. The pictures, too, by the 
author’s hand have that airy delicacy we know of old, so that 
the imaginative arts and graces which are repressed in the 
chapters have their field in the illustrations. We have only 
one quarrel with the author. Why do we hear nothing of 
the Canon who shot quails with a walking-stick, the one-eyed 
horse, and the miraculous bridge to which he alludes #0 
tantalisingly in the dedication P 
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THE BUDGET OF 1526.* 
Ove heading is a somewhat ambitious description. What 
this volume gives us is the taxation of the clergy and the 
religious houses in the diocese of Lincoln—a large part of 
England, it will be remembered—under a subsidy granted by 
Convocation three years before. The subsidy was half of the 
income, to be paid in five annual instalments. Net income 
was taxed; an incumbent was allowed to deduct the stipend 
of his curate if he had one—no one had a curate unless he 
was non-resident, or had more churches than one to serve, or, 
we may presume, was infirmn—payments for repairs and fees, &c. 
But the Crown did not lose its revenue, for the curate had to 
pay on his stipend. The tax, however, was graduated, the 
subsidy exacted being for incomes below a certain mark one- 
fifteenth only. Some of the religious houses paid still less, their 
poverty being extreme,—one wonders, indeed, on what they 
lived. The Prioress and nuns of Fosse had a total revenue 
of £10, and outgoings of £10 18s. 2d. “Summa dividenda 
nichil,” notes the scribe. More wealthy corporations found 
themselves with little left. The Master and Fellows of 
Tattersall, a house of seculars, paid £414 ont of their revenue 
of £535, the grammar-school master receiving £9, and ten 
choristers something over £3 each. Besides these there was 
a crowd of religious and secular persons, nobles, abbots, 
chantry priests, who received fees or bounties of varying 
amounts. The receiver got £6 13s. 4d., the accountant £5. 
More than a hundred persons in all got something varying 
from ten pounds down to twopence out of the foundation. 
The presence of some of the names suggests that all was not 
quite straight. That of Lucas Longland, for instance, occurs 


with a frequency which becomes suspicious when we find that ' 


he was brother to the Bishop of the diocese. The “ Dominus 
Papa” appears in every list, but only for a few shillings. 
The richest house in the list, as far as the amount of taxation 
goes, was the Abbey of Peterborough. It paid just close on 
£130, its net revenue being £1,295 16s.10d. The “ Dominus 
Cardinalis” (Wolsey) received, we see, £29 3s. 6d. It is not 
by any means the only time that his name appears. Though, 
as has been said, there were nocurates inthe modern sense of 
the word, the number of spiritual persons must have been at 
least as large as it isnow. We get a hint occasionally of a 
plan which is advocated now,—the grouping of small parishes 
round an important centre. We read of “The Prebend of 
Thame with its members,” and find, besides the prebendary, a 
vicar, two curates, a chantry priest, a stipendiary, and four 
clergymen in charge of four parishes, all now independent. 
We get, also, glimpses of something outside the money 
matters. So of Skegness we read :—“ The church and a large 
part of the parish were flooded last year and remain so now.” 
Demersa has been substituted for combusta. The contents 
of the volume would repay a careful analysis. 





EARLY CHRISTIANITY.+ 
Dr. Brea, at his death last July, had held the Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford for seven years. This 
book, sent to the press, by a pathetic coincidence, on the last 
day of his active life, gives us a characteristic specimen of his 
work. The last twenty years of his life had been given to 
theological study in its historical aspect, and he brought to 
the task a ripe scholarship, a liberality of thought which had 
not in the least weakened his hold on the Christian verities, 
and a literary power of nocommon excellence. In this volume 
he takes up his subject at the close of the New Testament 
canon. The first chapter is a review of the Roman Empire 
as it was at the time, an institution usually tolerant, but 
coming into hostile contact with Christianity on the point 
of Caesar-worship. Dissent from this was high treason. 
Chapters follow on the foundation of the Roman Church, on 
the fiery trials through which it passed under Nero and 
Domitian, and on its early teachers, the pseudo-Barnabas, 
Clement, and Hermas. There is no more significant 
phenomenon in the history of Christianity than the 
fall which we experience when we pass from the Apostolic 
to the aub-Apostolic writings. Clement stands far above 


* A Bubvidy Collected in the Diocese of Lincoln in 1596, Edited by the Rev, H. 
Salter. Oxford: B, H. Blackwell. [12s. 6d. net. ] 





the other two, but even in Clement, with his doctrine that 
“faith is such a conviction as will produce obedience to 
the instructions of the priest,” we have, as Dr. Bigg pute it, 
“the whole system of the mediaeval Church.” Barnabas is 
far inferior to Clement, and Hermas to Barnabas. Yet the 
work of the last, the Shepherd, seems to have been held in 
high honour,—how else could it have found a place in the 
Codex Sinaiticus? After this we come to an excellent 
account of the “good Emperors,” viewed in their relation to 
the Christian Church,—it is a curious fact that the least 
admirable of the four, Hadrian, was the most tolerant. His 
“Rescript” was, as Dr. Bigg says, “all but equivalent toa 
decree of toleration.” If we put the others in order of merit 
according to ordinary standards of morality, Marcus Aurelius, 
Antoninus Pius, Trajan, we shall find it exactly represents 
the degrees of their hostility to the Church. ‘“ Montanism” 
is a chapter which will probably move some searchings of 
heart in Dr. Bigg's readers. He regards it as “one of the 
outbreaks of mysticism which from time to time have visited 
the Church, giving it new life, yet threatening it with 
destruction.” And he traces its descent through the Fathers 
of the Desert, the Priscillianists, the Friends of God and the 
Anabaptists, Madame Guyon and the Quietists, the Quakers, 
and, in a way, the Wesleyans. Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen receive full treatment. Here Dr. Bigg was even more 
than commonly at home. Altogether, this is an awakening 
book. 





NOVELS. 


SIR GUY AND LADY RANNARD.®* 
“ Bravuty without charm pleases but does not hold one fast : 
it is like a bait floating about without a hook.” Thus the 
Greek anthologist. What are we to say of a book, like this 
of Mr. Dickinson's, which has neither beauty nor charm ? 
The answer is not easy, but one thing is clear. His novel is 
not to be dismissed as worthless or negligible. Here is an 
author who takes himself seriously, who thinks, and who in 
many ways is typical of our younger “intellectuals” in the 
field of fiction. He has plenty of hard metallic vigour, 
literary efficiency, knowledge of the mechanism of party 
politics and electioneering; he has a good narrative 
style and a freedom from literary artifice. Ono might 
easily multiply the list of his accomplishments and solid 
qualities, which amount to a formidable total, and yet, 
owing to this absolute lack of charm or geniality, fail in 
their ultimate appeal to the reader's heart. The story is 
by way of being a tragedy, but it excites neither pity nor 
terror, only discomfort. It is impossible to feel compassion 
for the wife of a madman, who married him without love, and 
only fell in love with him when he confessed that he was a 
criminal, and intended to continue a criminal. And it is 
impossible to feel pity for a man who in his sane moments was 
so ill-conditioned and angular as Sir Guy Rannard. There 
are, it is true, two amiable younger brothers, but their lack of 
initiative reduces them to the level of semi-imbecility. There is 
absolutely nobody in the dramatis personae that any normally 
constituted person could become fond of, or go two steps out of 
his way to see in real life. But so much ability and strenuous 
effort has been lavished on their portrayal that the book 
attains a certain dismal fascination. Sir Guy Rannard when 
we first make his acquaintance is a young man of twenty- 
nine who has recently succeeded to a baronetcy and an 
immense fortune. As a child he had convulsions, twice nearly 
died of pneumonia in his schooldays, and at sixteen “became 
subject to alarming fainting fits.” But as “a triumph of 
parental care” he had completely outgrown these various 
ailments, and was now possessed of exceptional physical 
strength. The starting-point of the story is the General 
Election of 1906, in which he has been defeated. But he 
immediately sets to work to organise victory, and summoning 
to his aid a cousin hitherto immersed in parish work in 
London, finds in her so efficient a secretary that he marries 
her offhand. As he put it to his greatest friend, “I want 
a quiet girl who will get into political harness and treat my 
mother decently.” Asa matter of fact, Marian Deane would 
have married almost any one to escape from the insipid 
drudgery of St. Gabriel's, West Kensington. The marriage 
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proves a ghastly failure at the outset. Marian is bored to death 
by her husband’s absorption in his candidature, repelled by his 
atrange associates, and affronted by his suspicion and secretive- 
ness. During the whole of a hotly contested by-election Marian 
holds aloof from her husband until, on the night of the poll, 
he is assaulted in his own house by a prize-fighter whom he 
soundly thrashes. This heroic exploit fires her dormant 
affection, she begs forgiveness for her neglect, and when he 
explains that he has won his election by a wholesale system 
of bribery the reconciliation is complete. This, however, is 
only the first move in a colossal campaign for reorganising 
his party by the same corrupt means. Accordingly Marian 
accompanies him on a tour in which he tries to get into 
touch with the leaders of his party, but only succeeds in 
exciting their suspicions, and finally convincing them of his 
insanity. Murian, however, hypnotised by his energy and 
flattered by his deference to her judgment, is the last 
person to realise the truth. The immediate sequel is best 
summarised in the author's own words :— 

“She knew then, or acknowledged, while the fabric of her self- 

deception was shattered with her will to sustain it, that he was 
mad; that he had been mad while she had loved him, and feared 
his strength with rapture that could be remembered, and while 
they had journeyed together; that she had lavished her worship 
on the symptoms of imbecility, hung upon his neck and caressed 
the frame-work of a morbid process, adoring a disease and cherish- 
ing its ordered characteristics as they arose; that his boyish 
way wardness and charm had been the phases of a malady and his 
tenderness a mental decay ; that his affection for her had been a 
pathological accident ; that the force of his manhood had been 
a by-product of demented energy.” 
The progress of Guy Rannard’s mania is described with a 
good deal of ability and restraint, if we except the melo- 
dramatic collisions with an anarchical journalist named 
Quain,—a Quilp-like figure without Quilp’s sardonic humour. 
There is a good deal of minute and rather tedious particularity 
in the narrative, as, for example, the references to Guy's tub 
of cider; but, considering the subject, we are mercifully 
spared any repulsive details, and it is only right to congratulate 
Mr. Dickinson on his entire abstinence from the strong 
language which persistently de-decorated the conversation 
of his last novel. Still, when every admission and recognition 
has been made, we have no hesitation in pronouncing Sir Guy 
and Lady Rannard to be one of the dreariest essays in the 
gratuitous that we have ever read. 





Waz. By Charles Somes Layard. (George Allen and Sons. 
6s.)—The novelists of to-day have a great subject, not vouchsafed 
to their predecessors, in suggestion and hypnotism. It is, of 
course, an ingredient which wants skilful mixing, and this Mr. 
Layard has employed. It is an uncanny business from beginning 
to end, but one likes to believe that deep-seated, strongly based 
goodness cannot be wholly perverted by any sinister influences. 
This point is well worked out in Waz, and does much to re- 
concile readers who commonly do not care to have their souls 
harrowed when they set themselves down to enjoy a novel. 

Reapaste Novers.—The League of the White Hand. By 
Oswald Crawfurd. (Chapmanand Hall. 6s.)—An exciting series 
of melodramatic stories concerning an Anti-Socialist League which 
takes the law into its own hands.——The Stage Door. By Arthur 
Applin. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—A story of theatrical life 
which readers curious in such matters will find interesting. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Bovks of the week as have not deen 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Ordination Problems. By John Wordsworth, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 
2s.)—Bishop Wordsworth publishes in this volume a review of 
the Abbé Saltet’s “ Reordinations,” in which the question, Should 
persons ordained by heretical Bishops be reordained ? is discussed, 
and with it a treatise of his own on ordinations per saltum. 
Can a man be ordained Bishop without passing through the lower 
grades? The practical importance of this question is its bearing 
on a possible union with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Dr. Wordsworth’s suggestion is, if we understand him aright, to 
ordain certain Scottish presbyters as Bishops. This would save 
the humiliation of formally repudiating their presbyteral status. 
They would, in process of time, give the Church over which they 
presided an episcopally ordained ministry,—this the Bishop 
regards as essential. It will be better, perhaps, to state the 
matter without comment, except it be to express our sense of the 
Bishop’s friendly and moderate tone. 





Central Poor Law Conference. (P.S. King and Son. 1s. net.)— 
We need hardly say that there is much that is well worth noting 
in this pamphlet. It contains four papers on questions raised by 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission and the discussions 
which followed. We must be content with making a quotation 
from the paper read by the Rev. P. S. G. Propert, Chairman of 
the Fulham Board of Guardians :—“ After many years of patient 
and impartial study of social problems I am coming to the con- 
clusion that the truth as to the disadvantages of militant trades- 
unionism needs to be publicly stated with greater reiteration than 
it is at present. By mapping out industry into definite compart- 
ments or trades it prevents an intelligent man, capable of working 
in two or more trades, from turning his hand from one to the 
other. A stonemason must not touch bricks, and a plasterer must 
not defile his hands with paint.” And he proceeds to criticise the 
suggestion of “labour exchanges” as likely to increase the evil. 





London’s Forest : its History, Traditions, and Romance. Written 
and Illustrated by Percival J. S. Perceval. (J. M. Dent and Co, 
3s. 6d. net.) —“ London’s Forest ” is, of course, Epping Forest, the 
remnant, though it is true a respectable remnant, of the great 
tract of Essex woodland in which our Kings of old delighted to 
hunt. It is to these Royal visitors that most of the associations 
of the place belong. Here Edward I. was tossed by his Queen’s 
maids-of-honour till he had to buy them off with two pounds 
each; here Edward IV. gave the Mayor and Aldermen of London 
a good day’s hunting when he wanted a good subsidy from them; 
here Henry VIII. spent the morning of the day when Anne Boleyn 
was to die. After the reign of Elizabeth the forest ceased to 
attract its Royal owners. In the last century it was almost lost 
to London. The manorial lords, helped by the Government of 
the day, were on the point of appropriating the whole, with the 
exception of a thousand acres with which the claims of the 
commoners were to be satisfied. Two private associations, “ The 
Commons Preservation Society” and the “Forest Fund Com- 
mittee,” took up the case, and the Corporation of London inter- 
vened and carried it to a successful issue. On November 24th, 
1874, Sir George Jessel, Master of the Rolls, said of the seventeen 
defendants :—‘‘ They have taken other persons’ property without 
their consent and have appropriated it to their own use.” It was 
an excellent paraphrase, just as homo trium literarum stands for 
fur. Of these and other things Mr. Perceval tells us in pleasant 
fashion, illustrating his text with some attractive drawings. 


Memorials of Old Middlesex. Edited by J. Taverner Perry. 
(Bemrose and Sons. 15s. net.)—Middlesex, even with London 
and Westminster left out, is a large subject, embarrassingly large; 
and it would not be difficult to point out omissions. Such 
criticism, however, would not be fair. These volumes do not 
pretend to be county histories; they give us memorabilia, a 
selection out of many things that might be related, and a very 
good selection too. Dr. Cox finds a congenial subject in the 
Middlesex churches, some of them quite remarkable, though, as 
might be supposed from their situation, the restorer has been 
busy among them, not always with good taste. Imagine putting 
a semi-Gothic chancel screen into the classical Church of Canons, 
the work of the Duke of Chandos (Pope’s Timon)! Then Mr. 
Aymer Vallance writes on “ Roods, Screens, and Lofts,” Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw on “ Fulham Palace and the Bishops of London,” and Mr. 
W. D. Bushell on “ Harrow-on-the-Hill.” ‘here are other papers 
of not less interest. The volume is even exceptionally attractive. 


Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Faithfully Reproduced in Facsimile from the Edition of 1632. 
(Methuen and Co. £4 4s.)—The Folio of 1632, it will be remem- 
bered, is the second of the four. Its successors of 1664 and 1685 
have already appeared in facsimile; its predecessor of 1623 is to 
follow, and the whole set will be obtainable at £12 12s. The 
publishers remind us that a fine set of the four cannot be 
obtained for less than £7,000 (if, indeed, it can be bought at all), 
nor an inferior set for less than £3,000. Five hundred years 
hence it might be difficult to distinguish between the seventeenth- 
and the twentieth-century work. 


We welcome the first volume (January-June, 1909) of Travel 
and Exploration: a Monthly Illustrated Magazine, Edited by 
S. Carter Gilmour (Witherby and Co., 7s. 6d. net). It opens 
with a contribution from a veteran traveller and explorer, Sir 
Clements Markham, “The Nasamonians: a Call to Exploration.” 
(The Nasamonians were dwellers on the North African coast, and 
Herodotus relates an exploit in exploration of five young men of 
the tribe.) Lieutenant A. Trolle writes about the Danish 
exploration in North-East Greenland, Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich on 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s travels in Tibet, Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett about 
Morocco, and Mr. L. E. Bernacchi gives Antarctic experiences. 
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In all there are forty articles, with notices of books, practical 
papers for the sportsman, photographer, &c. Altogether, this is a 
publication which should have a decided success in these days 
when “many run to and fro, and knowledge [is] increased.” 


New Epitions.—Taration of the Liquor Trade (Abridged). 
By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell,’ M.P. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6d.)——Hoyle’s Games Modernized. Edited by Professor 
Hoffmann. (G. Routledge and Sons. 1s. 6d.)—The edition has 
been “thoroughly revised to 1909.” Mr. Ernest Bergholt adds 
a chapter on “ Auction Bridge” and on two other card games, 
and Captain Browning, known as “Slambo,” writes on roulette 
and trente-et-quarante. As some unfavourable comments were 
made on our estimate of auction bridge, we may quote what Mr. 
Bergholt says about it. A propos of the prophecy of some 
enthusiast that “in a year or two we shall only remember Bridge 
as the son of Whist and father of Auction,” he writes: “ Having 
in view the strong element of gambling which the latter game 
contains and the unexpectedly heavy losses which may be 
incurred by the unwary player,” &e. In “ Hurst and Blackett’s 
Sevenpenny Net Novels” Her Own People, by B. M. Croker, and 
The Turnstile of Night, by Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 











(For Publications of the Week, see p. 26.) 


LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 











Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
whose estate will be liable for duty 


EVERY MAN should read “A POPULAR FALLACY,” 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


RHEUMATISM 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Batis of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for “ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in London 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s, 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


“THAMES” 
MOTOR CARRIAGES = (*) §¢3!.. 2 LP.; (0) 4 Cyl, 25 LP. 


(c) 2Cyl, 15 E 
OMNIBUSES, CHAR-A-BANCS, TAXI-CABS (4 seatea) 
(To pass Scotland Yard Regulations.) 


MOTOR VANS (10 ewts., 20 cwts., 30 cwts., 40 cwts., &c.) 
MOTOR LORRIES 6; tons, 5 tons, &e.) 


Characteristics of ‘‘ Thames” Motor Carriages. 
1,—The carriage can be whol'y open or wholly closed at pleasure, 
2.—Brakes upon all four wheels, thus reducing the risks of side-slip and skidding 
toa minimum, 
3.—Fool-proof noiseless change gear. 
4.—Perfection in material, workmanship, and design. 








For further particulars apply to— 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT, No. 9, Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and 
_ Engineering Co., Ltd, Greenwich, S.E. 


BERMALINE. 
SaRean MIG: 
Bermaline Bread 


especially appeals to the thinking section 

of THE ProPLE of TO-DaY who very properly 

bestow Great THOUGHTS on the all-important question of Foop and 
SANITATION, 

s may with trutH be described as a veritable 

Bermaline Bread triumph of the MopERN aRT of MILLING 


that answers all the requirements of a perfect food. 


Bermaline Bread 


of its nutritive properties, 


has elicited oop worps from the MEDICAL 
Press ir all parts of THE GLOBE by reason 


ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


G.C.V.O, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 





Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hai on application to any of the 
Company's Olfices or Ageuts. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib—in 1ib, K%ib, and ib. Tins. 


Major Waiter Wixcrietp writes :—* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 


ROYAL 





THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. 
rine, ure | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, ° | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
or enorits | — 
1088 OF ine, >| TOTAL FUNDS - = £14,929,972. 





NORWAY AND BACK. 
VISITING FINEST FJORDS. 
By famous Yachting Steamer 


13 DAYS ‘OPHIR: 
Au 
for es. ‘OTRANTO,’ 
12 GUINEAS 12,000 tons, 
and From GRIMSBY— 
17th, Siet JULY, and lith, 28th AUGUST. 
upwards. 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATION. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet to ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 28 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. Managers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 





Free by to-day’s post:— 

Illustrated Catalogue of Hamptons’ 

STOCKTAKING SALE 
JULY 5th to 24th 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, LINENS, 
FABRICS, CHINA & GLASS, &c. 


at Clearance fieductions. 


HAMPTON S 


Next National Gallery 





Manufactured and Sold by all Principal Bakers. 


PALL MALL, LONDON, 
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GENUINE 
IRISH LINEN AND 


For almost a century we havo fought 
against the tendency to sacrifice 
quality in order to meet the demand 
for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 
tensive and ever-increasing clientele 
prove that our efforts have been 
appreciated.— Only genuine goods 
sold, and all at moderate prices. 


WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS 


SPECIALITI ES —v ACHT LINEN OUTFITS 


Priee-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free. 


MURPHY & ORR, ‘°c, BELFAST, IRELAND 


LOCKS 
LOCKS 


LACE 





CHUBB’S 
CHUBB’S 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 


City Branch: 
45 Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE bic satmntnbonesdsen a: 


S A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for domg so. Situated im a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. House large, extensive grounds.—Box 315, The 
Spee tator, 1 Welliagtes: Sisest, Stennd, London, W.C. 





CHOOL FOR. “SALE. 


= ee 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT ‘AND WANTED, 
OUN TY OF LOND O N, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of ASSISTANT-MASTER at the COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
3ROCK LEY, to commence work in September next. 

Candidates must be very highly qualided in French, and must also be 
qualified to take some English. Candidates must also possess a University 
Degree. The salary attaching to the post is £150 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £300. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFIC BR, Londoa 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 12th July, 1909, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “H.4,” and must be 
accompanied by a stamped, addresse foolscap envelo 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will * held to be a disqualification 
for employment, L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


Ist July, 1909. 
YOu? Ss 2 sz Oo F LONDON. 
) aseutaneale 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCLL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MASTER of the BEAUFOY INSTITUTE, KENNINGTON, 
S.E., which will probaldy be opened in September next as a Day Technical 
School for Boys between 12 and 16 years of age and as an Evening Techuical 
School for Boys and Giris. Salary £250 a year, rising by four annual incre. 
ments of £10 and four of £15 to £350a year. The appointed candidate will be 
required to devote his whole time to the duties of his office. 

Applications should be made on Form T.17, to be obtained, together with 
particulars off the appoiutment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Kmbankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than ll a.m. on 9th July, 1909, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “T.1” and astamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a Giopeaiention 
for employ ment. G. L. GOMME 

Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
_ 30th June, 1909. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Be Ssex 
COLCHESTER DISTRICT SUB-COMMITTEE, 


HEAD-MASTER OF COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS) 
AT HARWICH. 


WANTED, a fully qualified Head-Master for the NEW COUNTY HIGH 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS at HARWICH, 

The Gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom. 

Salary £250 per annum, rising by avuual increments of £20 each to £350 per 
annum, with a Capitation Grant of £1 in addition on the first Fifty Paying 
Scholars, and 10s. for each paying Scholar after that number.—Applications 
must be made on Forms, which will be supplied by me, and must sent in 
not later than the 3rd of July, 1909, to me, the undersigned 

County Offices, Chelmsford. J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 


21st June, 1909, OS ee EG ile a Sa 
RB h4ee eves SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Head-Master—J. TURRAL, B.A. (Lond.)} 


WANTED, an additional FORM MASTER, to in work on Ist October 
next, to teach mainly FRENCH and ENGLISH. Candidates must possess 
good Degrees and have had some experience. Commencing salary £140 per 
avnum, Annual increment £10.—Forms of application can be obtained from, 
and should be returned on or before July 14th to, the DIRECTOR of EDUCA- 


TION, Education Offices, Blackpool. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

The COUNCIL will shortly APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, who will also be required to 
undertake outside Lecturing in English Literature. High Academic Honours 
indispensable. oo with three references or testimonials, should be 
seut to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, on 
or before 18th July. 


| geen OF MANCHESTER. 
‘he 


COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENCH. Detailed conditions may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR. 
NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED. Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages 
is indispensable.—Apply, by letter only, stating age and particulars of 
parentage, education, and previous employment (if any), to the MANAGER, 
Fire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard St., E.C. 


in September, at § 




















Ww? ANTED at S. FELIX SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD, a MUSIC MISTRESS. Must be very good Pianist 
and Teacher.—Apply HEAD-MISTREss. 
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INISTRY OF EDUOATION, EGYPT- 


ASSIS .MASTEBS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Fg the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) the English 
Lan: and lish subjects, especially History, and (2) Science — 


Chemi: ) respectively. To enter on duties lst 
About 500 in each school, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should havea 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They 
must have experierce as teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Appointment under contract. Salary, £E.360 per 
apuum. Tength of engagement, two years. Allowance for passage out to 
Egypt and for return at close of contract. Teaching hours, on an average, 
four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 

the. 
4 plications, with full statement of qualifications (school, college, class 
of degree, experience in Ler wom, a accom pani by copies only of 
testimonials, to be sent before July 10th to J, W. CROWFOOT, Esq., 
at Subdeanery, Lincoln, to whom candidates may apply for further 
information. 


ING EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
BATH BOW, BIRMINGHAM. 








WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with experience. 
Chief Subjects :—Botany, Physical Geography, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

Commencing salary £120. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECKETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
applications and copies of testimonials should be sent not later than July 8th. 


NCORPORATED ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—The post of 
SECRETARY will be VACANT in October. Any Candidate must have been 
an Assistaut-Mistress, must be conversant with Educational questions, and 
must reside in London. Salary £40 to £50, according to qualifications. cARRr 
enclosing testimonial, before July 13th, to the President, Miss BANC A 
36 Clarendon Road, Redland, Bristol. 


Di conre at TEACHERS now completing a Two Years’ 





Course at College are willing to TAKE POSTS as GOVERNESSES to 
OUNG CHILDREN, CHILDREN’S NURSES, TEACHERS in KINDER- 
GARTEN and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Specially qualified to teach 
Physical Exercises, Hand-work, and Nature Study.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Box 337, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OUNG GERMAN LADY, holding degree of Doetor of 
Philosophy of University of Heidelberg, would like a POST IN 
ENGLAND for the Winter term, in College, School, or Family. Excellent 
testimonials,—For Pen apply to Miss M. TONKIN, St. Mary's College, 
122 Harrow Road, Paddington, 


AY PAIR.—Young ENGLISHMAN, at present Assistant- 








Master in a Preparatory School, wishes to arpvange EXCHANGE with 
AMILY in FRANCE; or would give his SERVICES as TUTOR in return 
for HOSPITALITY. August ist to September 15th.—Address, “ M.D.,” 
25 Kirkdale, Sydenham, London. 
OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.—A FRENCH LADY (29), 
Docteur-¢s-Lettres of Paris University, SEEKS POST in a family in 
NGLAND as TUTOR in FRENCH during August or part of September. 
—Apply by letter to Box 338, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
r\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good educatiov and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Ladentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY. Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to grow produce under glass at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate Street Station), 
London, E.C. 
om oeeaneeniasion 
ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 

The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age; those 
at the Institute's Technical College, Finsbury, for Students not under 14 years 
ofage. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September, 
and the Sessions commence ia October. Particulars of the Entrance Examuina- 
tions, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the 
respective Colleges, or from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 

TY AND GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exursrrion Roap, 8.W.) 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a ‘ School of the University 
of London,” and also forms the Engineering Section of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology. Fee fora full Associateship Course, £36 per Session. 


Professors :-— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. E. Davsr, M.A., B.Se., M. Inst.C.E. 























: T. Matuer, Wh. Sch,, F.B.S. (Acting 
Electrical Engineering _ eos exe Professor). 
Chemistry H. E. Axmstrone, Ph.D. LL.D., F.B.S. 


Mechanics and Mathematics |. .. O. Hewrict, Ph.D., LL.D., F-B.S, 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBUBY. 
(Lzonanp Staeet, Crry Roap, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
pases to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
udents. Fees, £20 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
: . . . Sitvanvs P. Tnompson, D.Se., F.BS., 
ate “0 poten Engineering ... Principal of the College. 
— aS ae =e E. G. Coxer, M.A., D.Sc., M.Inst. MLE, 


Chemistry a im on ea .. RB, Merpora, F.B.S., F.LC. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, JOHN WATNEY, Hon. Secretary, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
ui by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


—_—_—— HF 





’ Cc 
(Zor S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
to be peted for in September, 1909, Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 
oue of the value of £100, open to candidates under tweuty years of age, and ove 
of £50, open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 
ships in one of the value of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 











ler twenty-five years of age. One Open Scholarship for University Students 
= have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 


may be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's | g 


— particulars 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


Ku COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
18 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELRBY, 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry Professor Jacrsox, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director. 
(a) General Mrs. McKri.o0r, M.A., Lectarer. 
(b) Applied to the 
Pea } Mr. HL. L. Surru, B.Se., ALC., Lecturer. 
* Economics Miss M. A. Atxinsox, MLA, 


*Sanitary Science an } Miss Auice Ravermitt, F.RSan.1. 


Hygiexre_... ese 
, Professor A. Denpr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Biology... +» | Miss Atice Hitt, B.Sc. 7 
: Professor Hattreverox, M.D., F.RS., Director. 
Physiology Miss Atice Hitt, B.Sc., Lecturer. 


Bacteriology ... «. Professor R. F. Hewtert, M.D., F.B.C.P. 
Psychology(including } W. Broww, M.A. 


Child study) exe 
Physics ~. W. Witsos, Ph.D, 





* EXPERIMENTAL WORE is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ABTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses, 

* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course. 





For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


4 hs UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SESSION 1909-10. 
The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on OCTOBER 5th, 1909, 


Prospectuses and full particulars of the follewing may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY. 
SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT, 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOB 
SOCIAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
eng OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
SDICINE 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
TNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 1ls.; post-free, 1s, 4d.) 
The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its equivalent, must 
be passed before a Student is registered for a Degree Course. 
P, HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


A HALL OF RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, situated in Clifton, 
will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next.—For all particulars apply Miss 
M. C. STAVELEY, M.A., University College, Bristol, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principai : 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


HISHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM MAY 4ra TO JULY 27rm, 1909. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development, — 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Emtire charge 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached 

from sea,—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


‘\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
er Prospectus, apply to the SECRE : STARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
t. Andrews, N.B, 
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T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL E 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 3 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s, to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the Schoo!, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


St: 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Hducation on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialiats 
tor Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical I'vipos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application 
OXFORD. 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
Dotene, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S, Mury’s College, 

‘uddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Langunges, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
St ts ai imitted in January and iu September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtaiued on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Live | Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
wit ei ey awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

Mea LTH S'TUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swii- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
EB, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lausdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymunstics in Colleges aud 
Schools. Tha course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
Ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Litnomerean, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
i 








HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
as CONDER, Classica! Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
camivel Tieslthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
NOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—-BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. ood School Buildings. Education op 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—RBoarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
tke School. Telephone: 381 Liscerd. 


‘KK ELLFIELD, >is as. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F, YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health, Large 

grounds, gravel soil. ‘Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
PUBLIC 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
istress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application. 


. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the ard 

well-being. — For a, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


77" HALL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 yeurs at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss ARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


AVEN’S CROFT SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Principals: Misses MULLINS and ALICE CLINTON, 
Aiw of School to provide a Thorough Education on Modern Lines for Girls 
of Good Social Position. Musical Training a very special feature. 
For Prospectus apply Miss ALICE CLINTON, | Leinster Gardens, Hyde Park. 


N OFFICER'S WIFE RECOMMENDS a SCHOOL 

for GIRLS of high social standing, situated 40 minutes out of London, 

within a park of 200 acres. Unusual advantages for Art, Languages. Outdoor 
sports.—Mrs. A., care of A. Large, 39 Louis Street, Spring Bank, Hull. 


“A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LIrON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
>SEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on MONDAY, June 2lst 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
borthand, ‘'ypewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Skort Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most centra! position.—25 Regent Street, Loudon, S.W. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Corpey PEI , Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
Mas 






































Y PEERS, F.LUS, See Prospectus, 





HERWELITI HALL, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, aud by the 
Oxford Univertity Deleracy for Secondary Training. 
Prinetpal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge ‘Teachers’ Vertilicate, the Geography Diploma, and the Arch bishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 


entry. There isa Loan Fuad. 
Vy INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR BOA EDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs, J. S. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC, 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), S'T ANDREWS.—For Girls from aeven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor lifeand physical 
training —Prospectus and 3chool List ou applicawon to the HEAD-MISIRESS, 


St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews, Ane 
HIGH SCHOOL 
Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


LAPHAM 
Head-Mistress : 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST, for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs, C. WATKINS, “‘ Methven,” Wiudmill Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 14 Poynders Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, under the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Thorough Modern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Pilaying-fields for Mockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have appointed Muss 
WORSFUOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, S, Andrews) 
to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appointed 
Principal of Lady Margaret Lfall, Oxford. 








Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. 























T GEORGE’S SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 


(Co-education). 


Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, Lot, 
WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS under 14. Head-Mistress: 
Miss M. 8S. BEARD. Large playing-tield and playground. Afew VACANCIES 
for BOARDERS.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
EFECTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING. 
b Resident and Day Pupils of good social ee from 4 years of age- 
Lip-reading for Adults (Resideuce if desired). References to Specialists and 
Parents. —For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 


aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Key. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10.) 

JUNE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, Ac., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
Buildings. Five Bourdiug-houses,—Head-Muaster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN,M.A. 


]LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2lst September, 1909. 
Heait-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 























VASTBOURNE COLLEG SE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 


¥. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
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IGHGA TE SCH O O L. 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLEY, 1565. 





Av ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarships 
(remitting annual tuition fee, £24); also four Boarding Scholarships, which 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£2 per annum, in two others to £30. 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Highgate, N., from whom Exam. papers and Illustrated Prospectus may be 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, 
Honour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. 

The School is situated 430 feet above sea level, near fourteen acres of 
beautiful playing-fields, It provides exceptional facilities for specialising in 
one or more groups of the following :— 

1) Classics and History. 

( Modern Languages and Practical Mathematics. 
(3) Higher Mathematics and Science. 

(4) Training for Engineering. 

(5) Drawing and Manual work. 


Attached JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced fees, enabling 
sons of London parents to combine advantages of house training and dis- 
cipline with home influence. The School is only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time. 


i, eae a a ae a On es 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Age limit 15 on 
September 80th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have stadies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, an! life; successful prep, for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


pe LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be adiressed to the BURSAR. 


MOULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


EBELSTE D oC nO © &. 
EXAMINATION for ONE SCHO".ARSHIP and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBI- 


TIONS, Tuesday, July 13th.—Particulars from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The 
School House, Felsted, Essex. 


17ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY lth, 
lth, 16th. 
_For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ORCESTER KING’S SCHOOL. 


TEN FOUNDATION and IOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION NOVEMBER NEXT. Age limit 15. 
For particulars and Prospectus apply Rev. Canon CHAPPEL, Head-Master. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
7th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


0342.25 °° SCHOOL KEN T.— 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on 5th and 6th JULY. Two or 
three Entrance Scholarships for Boarders, of the annual value of £15, 
reducing the fees to £37 10s. per annum.—Particulars from the Head-Master, 
W. S. LEE, M.A. i . 
PSOM COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for UNIVER- 
SITIES, Navy, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and 
Modern Sides. Separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in 
March. Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Apply 
The BURSAR, Epsom College, Epsom. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 





















































AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17ra. 
HASRBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. IOS A EE ae 
EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schouls and Royal Navy. Very healthy 


climate. Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground aud Playing- 
Field adjoin. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. In the County 

of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe.—PREPARATORY DEPART- 

MENT recently added. NEXT ENi RANCE EXAMINATION JULY 27th.— 
For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation apply to the 
ae ASTER, or tothe CLERK to the GOVEBNORS, 35 Barton Arcade, 
anchester. 


ESSRS. GOELOP, GOELOP, and JONES COACH 
PUPILS for all Entrance Examinations to Woolwich and Sandhurst 

and the Regular Forces. Special instruction is also given to those who desire 
to pass University Matriculation Examinations or the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals.—Full particulars as to terms, &c., may be obtained by application to 
Mr. J. 8. GOELOP, Picton House, Carmarthen. Success of pupils guaranteed. 


GE LIMIT & SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. SUCCESSES.— 
Principal of Good Preparatory School will, owing to above, to fill 
acancies entailed, receive a few Sons of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 
to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborne.—‘‘A. L.,” care of Paton’s, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. 




















on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 


oO TRAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTBEE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, ay and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 
wo copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 

ork. 





FOREIGN. 
HetiPrayxy courses. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 














JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH ‘HIS TORY 
and LITERATUBE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror 4 Limitep Numsxr or YOUNG LADIES, 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian- French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &. Individual training. High woral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on suony 
hillside faciug LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &., &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

. LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe, Couversatioual Freuch rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of becstmabinn, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to stndy Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Galleries atteniled.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturee 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinatious, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 

B.A. (Class. Hons.), &., 33 Bodeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 

Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people, Holiday Courses. 


ee Fein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ,; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils, 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygieue, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted iu French.—Apply for particulars. 


PARROW’S.—* The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES: OPEN 
K) 9th Aug. Army Candidates competing Dec., 1910, must now learn a 
Second Foreign Language, or lose as Cadets 600 marks in their second year. 
Facilities for French, German, Hindustani. Holiday Courses for all. 
Junior Department in connection with Ducey College.—Address, WILFRID 
SPARROW, (temporarily) Chief Army Class Master, Repton, Derbyshire. 





























| a —?~ A. COUE, M.A., 133 Bard. Pont Lévéque, 

Lisieux, Normandy, can RECEIVE into his home TWO young 
GENTLEMEN or LADIES wishing to IMPROVE their knowledge of 
FRENCH. Over 23 years’ experience as teacher of languages. House 
pleasantly situated, Liberal table. English references, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
GCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS w this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Aeuts, 143 Cannou Stroat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


yy »>eGgatrts @ RB. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establisiiments. Advice, free of charge, is givea by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 




















tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
vesired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 22 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 

SCHOOLS.—The 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a boty of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
ip the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinatious 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 





Mavager,R, J, BEEVOR, M.A,,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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OINT AGEN CY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
Gade ie mens a EERE, NDING Taher’ ul 
e ek a Comm hers” 
College of pears, Head-M ’ Association, a ocation of Assistant- 
a -— elsh County anew —— e n " 
been established for ena’ ‘eachers 
fed week WHTHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All feos have t erefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working = 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and ry 
When penttte quectdl cual intesonte ob td fe at — 
a ents shou arran 
_ Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS 


and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to yoy sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired 








Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the —- educational establish- 
ments for Sage pt and = at home and abroad, many of which they 


have persona! 
16s OX FORD “STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

Fo mg Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Ly omy Sue 5 Telegraphio 
Address, “Triform, London." Telephone No. 1854 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


At ROUnsEmOUTE HYDRO Visitors ey every 
EA Bel omen, si Bytes ctreninge. Seay tind of SUK 


M CPE. NEAR INTERLAKEKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT, 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET so 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 


A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach, 
200 feet above the river Teig: 
For Illustrated Prospectus, write C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 


ignm:<u h, 
ANAVIE HOTEL, BEN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 

Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 

Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

Ew Penstow Terms rrom 3 Guiveas. 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 




















NEVIS, 





OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
land climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
not admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
Sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables, 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Isington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 


ROYAL HOTEL | and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
D i "Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


hes, Packs, I , Massage, 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE “TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


llllsa—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
July 17th, July 3ist. 
£18 18s,—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, COPENHAGEN, 
CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 4th. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where ju — investment will return from 10% ‘to 30%.—For full 
rticulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
venue, North Vanconver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B. N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street. London. Est. 100 years. 
YONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 
It allays inflammation, and the painful a that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. <A will convince. Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d., post-free.— 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 
7\OCKROACHES | cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his ley wd the King at Sandringham. Guaran by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who neeees plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR. 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 


E S and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 




















yo pteers Y ? ae sy A or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED ar 
thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
lace, Waterloo Bri Strand, 
1835, Capital (Paid up) 


SOCLLY, Limite 


10 Mine 'G 





ey see Meteo comin he ah ro 
partioulare fren Also -y Also A Bc ‘Account Book for Farmers. Prerteues Oe 
MCQUEEN & CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 
iw YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 
family, we will PRINT and publish ——- St for you, eB e 


sion, at the vy eae rates. Searc' 
. (The Westminster Press), 4lla } Bk. 


Pecentemes ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
to Balance. 





supervi: 
incomplete. —GERRAB. 
Road, London, W. 


PuUBLic. -HOUSE REFORM. —The People’ . Refreshment 
72 Licensed Inns, Ask for "List and Report abr: PLY ss LOLN 


STOCK. 
CPR, Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


Vy CO8xras AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 


Holborn, ws, i 10 Tel.: 4853 Central. -Educated, 
Workers ers supplied, Advice on ‘Tearing a 


Trained, 
Speciality. and FORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ~ tor the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced cod. Mt ical and Nursing ——— Farmi and Garde 
Billia Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
YPEWRITING WANTED, 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
































“ONDON “and WESTMIN STER BANK, Limited.— 
Notice is hereby given that the ORDINARY HALF. -YEARLY 
GENERAL MEETING Ve the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, wil] 
be held at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of 
London, on Wednesday, the 21st day of J uly next, at 1 o'clock precisely, for 


the following purposes :— 
1. To receive the Directors’ yy declaring a Dividend and the Profit and 
Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 1909, and 

the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To transact all such other business as can be tr 
General Meetings of the Company. 

16th June, 1909. A. A. KEMPE, Secretary 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed, to yy the 
Dividend, on the Ist July next, and will be reopened on the 5t Saly. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the stn. June will 
be entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares 
then standing in their ae names. 


ted at Ordin y 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


MRS. HOSTER. 


ST. STEPHEN'S CHAMBERS, TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C. 
Typowriting, Translation, Shorthand, and Training Offices. 
Terms on application. 


Special Six Months’ Course of Tuition in English Short- 
hand and Typewriting and General Secretarial Training. 


Technical German and French, German and French Shorthand, and 
Book-keeping Taught. 
INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
REFERENCES—Tre COUNTESS or MAYO. 
Tur COUNTESS DOWAGER or DESART. 
LADY nex ROTHSCHILD. 
‘Tue LADY BATTERSEA, 
LEOPOLD pe ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 
Messrs. DAWES & SONS, Solicitors. 




















THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss’ Ss yj petee Sot ons db mey ~4 
encteall housewives,” The Queen. = 
FURWN t J URE 
For Furniture, Boots, Pat 
Leathe, Oil Cloths, Motor Gar Bodie, POLISH. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 
JACKMAN and CoO., 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
> Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... 270,000,000. 
A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 
The “Allenburys” Foods 
MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. FromSto6months, From 6 months upwards. 
ee ey hy eng ee 
Trou! ubles so often caused bys gontaminaled ilk sopPl of x4 caeaily 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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THE PRICE OF BEER 


IN LONDON. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


At a meeting held at Brewers’ Hall, the brewers trading in 
London unanimously agreed that the price of beer should be in- 
creased as from July Ist. In order to make their position 
perfectly clear, the following official statement has been issued 
for publication :— 

On March 8rd, 1909, on behalf of the united licensed trade, a 
statement was sent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its 
concluding words were :—“ We venture to submit that tho 
taxable capacity of the trade has been reached.” 

On the eve of the Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
circulated a memorandum which showed that there had been a 
considerable decline in the beer duty and a great falling off in 
the consumption of beer. Yet in his Budget statement on the 
29th of April he proposed to place, under the name of license 
duties, heavy taxation on beer. He had at once to admit that the 
brewer's license was, in effect, a tax on beer, because he was 
forced to place a countervailing duty of 3d. a barrel on imported 
beer. His license duties are also, in effect, equivalent to a tax on 
an average of 2s, 6d. a barrel on the output of brewers owning 
licensed houses, with this great difference, that the incidence of 
the burden is most unfair, varying from the equivalent of a tax 
of 3d. per barrel to as much as 6s. per barrel on particular 
brewers. 

Since 1880 there have been frequent additions to the taxation 
of beer, and their cumulative effect has been to exhaust the 
taxable capacity of the brewing trade. This process of taxation 
by instalments cannot be borne indefinitely year after year at the 
will of each successive Chancellor in search of revenue. It is 
obvious, therefore, that additional burdens such as are proposed 
in the Finance Bill can only be met by those upon whom they 
fall with such severity by a rise in the price of beer. 

The Finance Bill, clause 29, says: “ As fromthe Ist day of 
July, 1909, there shall be charged, levied, and paid on the licenses 
for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor the duties of 
excise specified in the first schedule.” By that schedule the new 
license duties leviable are to be paid in one sum on October Ist, 
and in the cases of public-houses they amount to 50 per cent. 
and of beerhouses to 33 per cent. of the present assessments, 

The administrative county of London, with a population one- 
tenth of the United Kingdom, will pay £836,664 future duties— 
that is, four times as much as the present duties, £195,951; and 
more than three times as much as the just share of the increased 
duties which should fall on that area measured either by popula- 
tion or by its share of the license duties paid hitherto. 

In this area, however, the gross annual values on which the 
duties are to be paid approximate, as admitted by the Chancellor, 
to the real values. The ratable value of houses as apart from the 
license values is exceptionally high, and brewers’ profit on the 
= of beer, owing to the prices charged by them, is exceptionally 
ow. 

The severity of these new duties can best be realised by 
concrete instances. A free license-holder assessed at £700 a year 
at the present moment will have to pay £350, as against the 
former duty of £60. His house was assessed at £700 with the 
knowledge that the duty was £60. Yet he is to be called upon 
to pay a further £290 on an assessment arrived at under totally 
different conditions, and “the duty on the license is not to be 
allowed as a deduction.” 

During the last year two London breweries paid to their 
Debenture, Preference, and Ordinary shareholders the sum of 
£264,989. They paid in duties to the State £507,000. Not 
content with this share as a “sleeping partner,” the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer demands in respect of these two businesses a 
further £100,000, whereas the total amount distributed to the 
Ordinary shareholders was £78,814. 

It is not to the brewers’ interest, unless compelled to do so, to 
raise the price of beer. It is a fallacy to suppose that a rise in 
price means a rich harvest for the brewer. A subsequent fall of 
15 per cent. in consumption would probably enable him just to 
maintain his present position, while a fall of 20 per cent.—which 
may well be the sequel to a rise in price of $d. a pint—would 
mean an actual loss. On the other hand, ruin threatens him if 
he were to maintain present prices and bear himself the additional 
impost. Brewers recognise that a rise in price must mean a fall 
in consumption. They do not believe that the working men have 
in their pockets an additional sum of “ twenty millions” which 
they are prepared to spend on beer. Taking all these considera- 
tions into account, the London brewers, with the greatest 
reluctance, felt compelled to transfer the burden to the consumer. 
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Routledge’s New Books 
FROM MALABAR AND ON 


NEY BRUCE, Author of * The Native Wife,” &c. 
Te D. REES, CLE. C.V.0., M.P. With a Map 
[This day. 





LETTERS 
vos —— des by J. 

, ” é } 
mass Pistes, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE, and 

CONDITIONS OF CULTIVATION: a Practical Manual 

of Animal Foes and Friends for the Country Gentleman, the Farmer, 

the Forester, the Gardener, and the Sportsman. By GEORGE ABBEY. 

With 150 Diagrammatic Drawings, including 51 of Traps, medium &vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, F.L.S. Edited, Revised, and Annotated 
by J. A. OWEN. With 64 Plates in Colour (256 Figures) after Paintings 
by Wu11tam Foster (son of Birket Foster), Large 8vo, cloth extra, 
73, 64. net; half-morocco, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The drawings are the thing, and putting aside the larger, more expensive 
works of Lord Giitora and others, these drawings of Mr. Foster's are by far 
the best of the three or four attempts made in recent times te do the same 
thing. They have none of the crudity of tint which is so common; they are 
accurate both in form and colour; they are very complete, and often give the 
hen bird as well as the cock, The pose is true and lifelike, and they are 
admirably reprodaced.” — Times. 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGS 
IN AND AROUND GREAT TOWNS. By Dr. G. VOS, B.A., MB. 
(Cantab.) 3 Series. Profusely Illustrated by Photos of Birds, Nests, and 
Eggs m situ. Each, cloth, ls. The 3 Series in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

“ We earnestly recommend this charmingly written and exceedingly practical 
little book to all who are interested in Nature Study.”—Schoolmaster. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. By LUDWIG FRIEDLANDER. Authorised 
Translation of the Seventh (Enlarged and Revised) Edition of the 
“Sittengeschichte Roms.” In 3 vols. Vol. I. By LEONARD A. 
MAGNUS, LL.B.— Vol. Il. By J. H. FREESE, M.A., and L. A. 
MAGNUS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 6s. each. [ Ready. 

Vol. UI. By J. H. FREESE, M.A. With Index. [In the press. 
Vol. IV. Notes and Excursuses. In preparation, 
“The publishers are to be congratulated on their enterprise in translating 

a book which easily holds the first place in the literature on one of the most 

important parts of classical study.”—Ozxford Magazine. 


ANGLO - JEWISH MEMORIES, and other 
Sermons. By the Very Rev. Dr. H. ADLER, Hon. D.C.L., Oxon., C.V.O., 
Chief Rabbi. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 5s. net. 

“Culture, courtesy, and breadth of view illumine every turn of his dis- 
courses, and through every argument or exhortation there gleams the radiance 
of a mind well attuned and soundly set......4 broad, persuasive spirit of 
toleration pervades his teaching, contras*iug rather vividly with some of the 
utterances of that Church in which toleration and broad-mindedness should 
be of the essence of conduct and belief.” --Daily Telegraph, 

















GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 


“A NEW 
WAY OF 
LIFE.’ - - 


NOW READY. “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Sfecla/or, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 


Contents: 





Dedication. 

Introduction, 

“A New Way of Life.” 

Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany’s Naval Policy. 
APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Press. 


The profits derived from the sale of “A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, London. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT REV. 


A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 


D.D., Lonp BisHop or Lonpon, 


JOY IN GOD. 


Being the Sermons Preached and the Questions 
Asked and Answered during the 
Lent (1909) Mission. 


Cloth, price 2s, 6d. Cheap Edition (in paper covers), 1s. 





OTHER BOOKS BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, Is. 

THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, Paper, 1s. 

A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, Paper, 1s. 

BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN 


THE FAITH OF CHURCH 
AND NATION. 3s. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION, 
33. 6d. 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY 
CHR 


IST. Sixth Edition, 
ls. 6d. 





FAITH. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 
Eighth Edition, 1s. 6d, 

GOOD SHEPHERDS. 


Second Edition, 1s, 6d. 
MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, 


UNDER THE DOME. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A 








AND STEWARDS. Third GREAT REIGN. Sixth 
Edition, Is. 6d. Edition. 1s. 6d. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT, AND WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. [Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. HUTTON, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. 





PLAIN COMMENTARIES.—Volume I. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 





A MARVEL 


TO ST. MARK. By the Rev. G. M. 

MacpeErmortT, M.A., L.Th., Divinity Inspector or 

of Schools, Rector of Little Ellingham, Vicar CHEAPNESS. 
of Great Ellingham. 112 pages, fcap. 8vo, 6d. 


paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. 


THE LATEST VENTURE IN LOW-PRICE PUBLISHING, 


A SIXPENNY COMMENTARY. 
Selling by Thousands. 


Volume II. on ST. MATTHEW. 
160 pp., 8vo; paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s, 

Whatever your religious views you cannot overlook the greatest 
literature in the world. It is not enough to read it, you must 
understand it. Hence the need of a Commentary on the Bible. 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM.—You have heard a lot about it, 
but do you know what it really is? Read the introduction to 
the ‘Plain Commentary on St. Mark,” and you will be most 
interested in the Higher Criticism. 

ONLY SIXPENCE, but with as much matter as a 6s. theological 
work. The following opinion of eminent divines and well-known 
papers will vouch for the quality of the work :— 

Canon Scott Holland.—‘“ I wish to commend this Commentary 
with all my heart.” 

The Bishop of Thetford.—"The work is marked by a 
reverence, a simplicity, a diligent scholarship, as well as by a 
sanctified common-sense which deserves high praise.” 

Guardian.—“ We have nothing but praise for this admirable 
work,” 

Church Times,—‘ Sound and excellent.” 

Record.—" Exact as well as elementary, clear as well as concise, 
conservative and sound.” 


Just out. 





TWOPENNY BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 
CHURCHMEN. 
1. GEORGE HOWARD WILKINSON, 


Bishop of St. Andrews, Primus of the Scottish Church, 
By Henry Scott HoLLAnp. 


2. WILLIAM WALSHAM HOW, Bishop 
of Wakefield. By F. D, How. 


3. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, First 
Bishop of New Zealand, By 5. A. BULLSY. 
Each booklet consists of 48 pages and portrait. Paper, 2d. each. 
“Excellent, and should circulate freely.”"—Church Times, 
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A NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET is Mr. Bettoc’s New Novel. It is one of high politics. Please orjy 


it at once. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Kindly make a note of the New Novels just published by Messrs. Methuen. They are (1) GALATEA oF 
THE WHEATFIELD, by M. E. Francis; (2) AN HONEST MAN, by R. H. Breraznny. 
(3) THE BISHOP AND THE LADY, by M. L. Swarnz; and (4) SISTER K., by Manet Harr. 65. exh 

You should ask at your library or bookseller’s for BARBARY SHEEP (3s. 6d.), by Rosert Hicuens, aj 
SET IN SILVER (6s.), by ©. N. and A. M. Wimuramson. This last book is an entrancing story of Engl 


in which topography and love are blended. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE, by Cuive Hotann, is a full and intimate account of that delightfy | 
province, and contains many charming Illustrations in Colour by ADRIAN STOKES. Its price is 10s. 6d. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS is written by Artuur Becxert, and is Illustrated by Stumpy 
INcHBOLD. Its price is also 10s. 6d. net, and it is a description of the natural features of the South Downs in4j 
their moods and aspects. It is full of amusing stories about the people, and is sympathetic and enthusiastic in thy 


highest dezree. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of euthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
social and industrial conditions. 
“ Mr. Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing through- 
out,”"—Daily News, 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLOVER, M.A., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge 7s. 6d. net. : : 

“ The book has greai ..erary distinction, and underlying it a foundation of 
firm and laborious scholarship.......The present reviewer may say that not a 
few passages in Mr, Glover’s book have moved him with a feeling of which 
praise is a less fit expression than gratitude.” —Times, 


THE PYRENEES. By Himarre Betwoc, M.P. With 
Maps and Plans by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 

Historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, 
political, and literary. é ’ 

“ The charm of a fine style is added to the practical man's grasp of common- 
place detail.”—Morning Leader. , : ; 

“ Mr, Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which 
the guide-books fail to tell him: the small essential things and the large 
interesting things."—Daily News. 


ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Eruri CoLpurn Mayne. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating 
women. 
‘The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living 
rtraits.”—Standard. 
“ Miss Mayne’s writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,’ and is full 


of fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy M. Garverr. 
With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 19s. 6d. net. 
A description of the life and customs of the modern Turks, 
“The curious home life of the East is described with unusual insight.” 
—Daily Mail, 
* Miss Garnett writes with sympathy and knowledge.”"—Observer. 


IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Horrtoy. 
With 20 INustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
An account of a summer spent among the peasants in Southern Tuscany, 
It is full of delightful descriptions of the countryside. 


HENRY VI. Parts I. and Il. By Wituram Suaxe- 
SPEARE. Edited by H. C. HART and C: K. POOLER. Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net each. [The Arden Shakespeare, 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. Dunn-Partisoy. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 3vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Written with admirable balance of narrative and appreciation, The whole 
band stands dramatically defined.”"—Palt Mall Gazette. 


x 
THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gostrva. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston Faytr Lescurg and 32 from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
A charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of 
legend and history. It is profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs. 
*‘A keenly sympathetic picture of the lives of the Breton a _, " 
—Daily Mail, 
**There has, perhaps, never been a more delightful account of the Bretons 
and their land from an English pen.” —Manchester Courier, 


i. 
A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Frepveric Lezs. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwelit ARMFIELD, and 87 from 
Photographs, also a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of Frauce's wost delightful province. 
“ At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, 
and complete in design.” —Liverpool Post. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Acexanpre Dumas. In Six 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Votume VI.—This volume completes the translation of this great book. 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Gerorces Cary. Translated 
by A. BR. Atuinson. With 118 Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore. 
** A delightful book, vivaciously translated.”—Morning Leader. 
** An absolutely bewitching book, as full of fact as it is of fun.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 








ENGLISH COSTUME. By G. Curmce. With may 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books, 


This important subject is traced from prehistoric times to the eighteag y 
century. 


DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacm 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net, 
An account of the connexion of Dante with English literature, quoting 
the references to the great poet from Chaucer te the death of Cary in 184 


EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATIOX, © 
By M. A. HOLLINGS. With many ey ye. 6d, - 
This is the fifth volume of the series, . se — 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, };)” 
DAVID HANWAY. Vol. II. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 

This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay’s well-koom 
history of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries ty 
history down to the year 1815. 

*“*A book to captivate as well as to instruct.”—Daily Mail. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS, 
By ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.R.8., Fellow of St. John’s Colle, 
With 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. By F. G. Brapanr. Wit 


wany Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Mr, Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoy 
ment.......One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architectura.....k 
is a wideawake and well-informed guide; he is also very companionable, kk © 
appreciates the literature, prose and poetry, ancient and modern, that ben 
on the county.”"—Athenzum, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wane, D.D., and J. 
WADE, M.A., Authors of “Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations ani! | 
Maps, small pott Svo, gilt top, 23. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. : 

[Little Guida, 
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FICTION é 
SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wittramsoy, i 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With 4 Illustrations in Colow, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writen 
of romantic fiction.”"—Scotsman. 
“It is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. It wakens and quickens lw 
for the happy out-of-doors.” — Daily Chronicle. 


THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: the Polite Adventures © 
= _— on Author of “Susannah and One Otber.” 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. By C.N. and AM) 


Wituiamsos. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. net. [Nineteenth Edition 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Rozert Hicnens, Author od 
“The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 64d. [Second Edition 
“The three chief characters are drawn with the finest streugth and natun! 
ness ; they fit perfectly into the astonishing background. Mr. Hichens bu 
done nothing better.”—Morning Leader. 
“ Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with dam 
from the first page to the last.”—Daily Mail, 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Fraxas ~ 
(Mrs. Blundell), Author of “* Hardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown 8vo, 6s. : 
“All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delight 
as all this author's writing.’’—Observer. 
“ An excellent story, told well and skilfully.”"—Evening Standard. 


SISTER K. By Manet Harr. Crown 8yo, 6s, 
AN HONEST MAN. By R. H. Breruertoy, Anthr 


of “The Mill” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Marri Lures | 


Swaryg. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batt, Author” 
of “ Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6. 
“ Descriptive, topical, and romantic interests are blended.” 
: —Glasgow Herald 
“Mrs. Ball's vignettes of Oxford scenes are full of charm,”"—Guardian. 
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